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HARPER’S MAGAZINE—APRIL. 


‘Death's Valley. APoem. By Waur Wurrman. Writ- 
ten to accompany a full-page engraving of GEORGE INNEss’s 
great painting, ‘‘ The Valley of the Shadow of Death.” 
The frontispiece to the aumber is a Portrait of Watt Wurt- 
MAN, from the painting of J. W. ALEXANDER. 


The Tempest - Ilustrations (including three tinted plates) 
by Epwin A. Appey. Comment by ANDREW Lana. 


‘‘Brother to the Sea.” By Jutsax Raven. ustrated 
by CHARLES GRAHAM and FREpDERIC REMINGTON. 


eAn Indian Fair in the (Mexican Hot Country. 
By Sytvester Baxter. Illustrated by Atice BARBER 
STEPHENS. 


The Last “Days of Shelley. (With new documents.) 
By Guiwo Braci. With Illustrations. 


The “Danube Papers. From the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea. Part III. By F. D. Mutter. Illustrated by 
ALFRED Parsons and F. D. Miter. 


The World of Chance. Part UI. By W. D.'Howstts. 


Eleanore Cuyler. By Ricuarp Harvie Davis. Illus- 
trated. 


About English Public Schools. An interesting study, 
by an English writer. 


La Cabane. By Wiuu1am McLennan. Illustrated. 
The Mystery of Columbus. By Evoxns Lawrence. 


Western Modes of City Management. By Jotiax 
Rapa. 


Poetry: At Nijnii-Novgorod. By Tuomas Barry At- 
pricH. Illus. by W. T. Smeptey.—In a London Street. By 
Louise Imocen Gutney.— Sic Vos non Vobis. By Mapt- 
son CAWEIN. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS : 


Editor's Easy Chair. .... Grorce WiLu1AM CuRTIs. 
Editor's Study ....... CHaRLEs DupLEY WARNER. 
Editor’s Drawer. ...... Tuomas NEtson Pace. 


Literary Notes ....... LavuRENCE Hu@ron. 


Susscription Price: Four Dotiars A YEAR. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. 
Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied 
by Post-office Money Order or Draft. When no time is speci- 
fied, Subscriptions will begin with the current number. Postage 
free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 
Studies. By Monrcomery Scuuyier. LIlustrated. 8vo, 
ornamental leather, uncut edges and gilt top, $2.50. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 
A Novel. By Witu1am Dean Howe ts. Post 8vo, cloth, 
$1.50. 
TRIBUTES TO SHAKESPEARE. 


Selected and arranged by Mary R. Sussy. 16mo, cloth, 
ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $1.25. 


LOVE LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. 
By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, uncut 
edges and gilt top, $1.25. 


MONSIEUR HENRI: 


A Foot-note to French History. By Louise Imocen Guiney. 
With Portrait and Map. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


FOLLY AND FRESH AIR. 
By Even Paitxiports. Post $vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


EVERYBODY’S WRITING-DESK BOOK. 


By CHar.Es NisBEt and Don Lemon. Revised and edited 
by JAmes Batpwiy, Ph.D. Square 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY 


For Younc Americans. Copiously Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $2.00. 


SELECTIONS FROM LUCIAN. 
Translated by Emity JAmes Smitru. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, 
‘uncut edges and gilt top, $1.25. 


ROWENY IN BOSTON. 


A Novel. By Manta Louise Poot, author of “ Dally,” ete 
Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G. 
By the Marguis or Lorne, K.T. With Photogravure Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.00. In ‘The Queen’s Prime 
Ministers Series.” 


The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent by Harper & BROTHERS, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
Harper’s New CatTaLocvE, a descriptive list of over 3000 
volumes, sent, post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now Ready. -A Library Edition, uniform with the Library Edition of ‘‘ ‘Robert Elsmere.” 
Two Vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of “ Robert Elsmere,” ete. Also, the 3rd Edition in 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“* What sorrows, what repentances, sufferings, sins, heart-searchings, and brain-cudgellings David passes through we leave 
to our readers to find out for themselves. They will find more than this. They will find thoughts which stimulate and pas- 
sages which burn. . . . They will find a fearless grappling with the things that are, treated as only a'woman, high-minded 
and sincere, can treat these things.’’—Saturday Review. 

‘*Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new story is at once strongly realistic and strikingly and variously illustrative of the currents of 
modern thonght. . . . It deals not only with the religious problems which are being discussed with increasing zest through- 
out the civilized world, but it brings in question those essentially modern views of the influence of heredity and temperament 
upon life which are doing so much to modify the old dogmatic conclusions. It is emphatically a novel of the period, and is 
informed throughout by the * Zeitgeist,” . . . written withsurprisingstrengthand fire, . . . deeply interesting through- 
out, and a very remarkable creation. . . . Finally it must be said that ‘Tae History or Davin GRIEVE’ Is A REMARK- 
ABLY POWERFUL, WELL-SUSTAINED, INTERESTING, AND WELL-WRITTEN NOVEL.’’—New York Tribune. 

















Just Reapy. New Voiume sy ALFrep, Lorp TENNyson. 


THE FORESTERS: Robin Hood and Maid Marian. 


By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson. 16mo, cloth, 31.25. 


JERUSALEM: The Holy City—lIts History and Hope. 


By Mrs. OxrpHant, author of “The Makers of Venice,” “Royal Edinburgh,” ete. With fifty illustrations. 
New Edition, uniform with “The Makers of Florence.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 33.00. 


“The beauty of romance is thrown about the bones of history with an art which is Mrs. Oliphant’s own. It is beautifully 
interesting—nay, absorbing.’’— Boston Times. 


JULES ‘BASTIEN-LEPAGE AND HIS ART. 


A Memoir, by ANDRE THeEvrRreT. With which is included: “ Bastien-Lepage as Artist,” by George Claussen, 
A.R.W.S.; “Modern Realism in Painting,” by Walter Sickert, N.E.A.C.; «A Study of Marie Bashkirtseff,” 
by Matilde Blind. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 33.50. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE 


BernG THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARIANNE Nortu. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. Joann ADDINGTON SymonpDs. 
With Portraits. Two volumes, 8vo, $7.00. 
“The Aattineby of Marianne North is an entertaining book. This lady never lacked courage. Her book is full of it, 
as her life was ; and full of the energy of overflowing life, and of original or, at any rate, individual views. The autobiography 
is a record of her passion for travel.’’—New York Tribune. 














Now Reapy. Unirorm with Bryce’s “ AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH.” 


THE PLATFORM: Its Rise and Progress. 


By Henry Jepnson. Two volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Price, $4.00. 


“ Dr. Henry Jephson has struck a new vein in political history, and has worked it certainly with diligence, and we think 
his readers will say with He claims that among the nee political agencies the Platform has hitherto been overlooked. 
His remarks have an interest for all communities under parliamentary or elective government.”’-— Washington Post. 











TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN SERIES. Edited by Jobn Morley. 
New Volume: QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
By Epwarp Spencer Beesty. 12mo, limp cloth, 60 cents; uncut edges, cloth, 75 cents. 
PITT. By Lord Rosezery. | PEEL. By J. R. Taursrievp. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By E. A. Freeman. | OLIVER CROMWELL. By Freperic Harrison. 


HENRY Il. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 
HENRY VII. By James Garrpner. WHESA SS. By B.D. chee. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Professor M. Creicutox. | WALPOLE. By Jou Mortey. 





MACMILLAN AND COMPANY, 112 Fourth Avenue, New York Crry. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
-A HANDBOOK ON POKER. 


By W. J. Frorence. With portrait of author and numerous 


colored diagrams. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
‘* There is no higher authority than this for the rules of the 
ame [ Poker), and these are described in the most intelligible 
anguage.”’—N. Y. JouRNAL OF COMMERCE. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S 
‘BEST HUNDRED ‘BOOKS. 


A new edition of the Hundred Books recommended by Sir 
Joun Lussock in his lecture on ‘‘The Choice of Books.’’ 
The volumes are uniform in size and binding, but vary in 
thickness. 12mo, cloth. 

The following are Now Ready: 

1.—HERODOTUS. Literally translated from the text of 
Baerur, by Henry Carey. $1.25. 

2.—DARWIN’S VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST IN 
H.M.S. BEAGLE. $1.00. 

3.—THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 
Translated by Jeremy Collier. 60 cents. 

4.—THE TEACHINGS OF EPICTETUS. Translated, 
with Introduction and Notes, by T. W. Rolleston. 60c. 

5.—BACON’S ESSAYS. With an Introduction by Henry 


Morley. 60 cents. 
a PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
1.25. 


7.—CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

8.—SMILES’S SELF-HELP. $1.25. 

9.—WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
$1.25, 


$1.25. 


10.—DICKENS’S PICKWICK PAPERS. $1.25. 

11.—THE SHI KING. The Old Poetry Classic of the Chi- 
nese. Metrically translated, with annotations, by 
William Jennings. $1.25. 

12.—HOMER’S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. Translated by 
Alexander Pope. $1.25. 

13.—VIRGIL’S AENEID. Trans. by John Dryden. 60 cts. 

14.—MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Translated by John Florio. 


$1.25. 
15.—MILL’S SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Ratiocinative and In- 
ductive. $1.25. 


16.—LEWES’S BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHIL- 
OSOPHY. $1.25. 


17.—THACKERAY’S VANITY FAIR. $1.25. 


18.—THE SHAH NAMEH OF THE PERSIAN POET, 
FIRDAUSI. Translated in prose and verse by James 


Atkinson. $1.25. 
19.—CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. $1.25. 
20.—GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. (0c. 
In preparation. 
21.—SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 
22.—SHAKESPERE. Edited by Charles Knight. 
23.—THE KORAN. 
24.—BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 
25.—SCOTT’S IVANHOE. 
Others to follow. 


‘Routledge’s Home ‘Reference Library., 
2000 Familiar Quotations. Square 16mo, cloth, 25 cts. 
1001 Riddles. Square 16mo, cloth, 25 cts. 
Handbook of Proverbs and Mottoes. Sq. 16mo, cloth, 25 cts. 
Handbook of Sayings and Phrases. Sq. 1timo, cloth, 25 cts. 


May be obtained from any bookseller, or will b& sent free by 
mail on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, 
No. © Lafayette Place, New York. 


FROM THE PRESS OF 
F. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Supplement to Allibone’s Dictionary 
Or EneuisH LITERATURE AND BritTIsH AND AMERICAN 

AvutHors. By Joun Foster Kirk. Two volumes, im- 

perial 8vo. Nearly 1600 pages. Cloth binding, $15.00; 

sheep, $17.00; half russia, $20.00; half calf or half mo- 
rocco, $22.00. 

““The work ought to be not only in every library, but in 
every school eth English Gases y taught.—New 
York Nation. 

** We have no hesitation in declaring our conviction that it 
is by far the most satisfactory work of the kind with which 
we are acquain It is ample in its information ; it is ac- 
curate to a degree very rarely attained ; it is catholic as to 
the persons included ; and it is, with all this, eminently read- 
able.’’—London Saturday Review. 


Allibone’s Dictionary and Supplement. 


Complete in five volumes. The entire work containing the 
names and history of over 83,000 authors. Cloth, $37.50; 
sheep, $42.50; half russia, $50.00; half calf, $55.00; half 
morocco, $55.00. 

“No dictio of the authors of any language has ever be- 
fore been walesanen on so grand a ale. For convenience 
and trustworthiness this work is probably not surpassed by 
any similar production in the whl range of modern litera- 
ture.”—New York Tribune. 


The Tempest. 

Volume IX. of the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Ed- 
ited by Honacr Howarp Furnsss, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Royal octavo. Superfine toned paper, extra cloth, uncut 
edges, gilt top, $4.00. 

** To enjoy Shakespeare thoroughly there is but one edition 
will suffice, and that is Dr. Furness’s own. It is the result 
of a lifetime of study by the most eminent Shakespearean 
scholar in America.’’— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

‘** America has the honor of having produced the very best 
and most complete edition, so far as it has gone, of our great 
national poet.’’-—Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The volumes previously issued are: ‘‘ As You Like It,” 
** The Merchant of Venice,” “* Othello,’’ ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
‘*King Lear,” ‘“* Macbeth,”’ ‘‘ Hamlet’ (2 vols.). Uniform 
in style and binding, $4.00 per volume. 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 
New type. New subjects. New illustrations. New maps. 

A complete dictionary of art, science, history, literature, 

fable, mythology, biography, geography, etc. Handsomely 

illustrated with maps and numerous wood engravings. 

Eight volumes now ready. The two remaining volumes to 

be issued during 1892. Price per volume: Cloth, $3.00; 

cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 

*** Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ in spite of the claims of other 
similar works, still continues to hold its own as a ref- 
erence for the home or school. e new revision brings its 
articles well up to date, and introduces a large number of en- 
tirely new subjects. No expense has been spared in obtaining 
the co-operation of the best authorities in the ial lines, 
and the it is a complete and comprehensive dicti o 
useful knowledge. ‘Chambers’s’ has an undisputed title to 
be considered one of the most accurate, reliable, convenient, 
and useful encyclopedias now on the American market.’’— 
Boston Journal of Education. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 





715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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My Lady’s “Dressing. ‘Room. 
A MANUAL OF THE TOILET. 


Adapted from the French of the Baronne StaFrr, with 
an introduction and notes by Harriet HusBarpD 
Ayer. With Portrait. Dainty cover, gilt top. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

With the Baronne Staffe’s book as an admirable and au- 
thoritative basis for her own work, Mrs. Ayer has pre 

a valuable manual of the toilet that will be fi found cogutahy 

adapted to the needs of American women. 


“ Infinite Riches in a Little Room.” 
CASSELL’S 
Complete ‘Pocket Guide to Europe. 


Eprrion For 1892. 
Edited by E. C. Stepan. 1 vol., 
$1.50. 

This complete and real Pocket Gurpe has now been tested 
by ten years of steadily i ey f . It contains routes and 
details of travel in all Cee Europe ey oe _— in 
asingle tour. It is fu > and meee quale Gham ide- 
books of larger proportions. It can be carried i rn 8 coat 
or hip pocket, or in a woman’s dress pocket or muff. For the 
present issue a special revision has been made to the latest 
eeape sf date New maps and other improvements have 
a 1" The publishers recommend it as a model book 

its 


leather binding, 


Across Thbibet. 


By Gasriet Bonvator, author of “ Through the Heart 
of Asia.” Translated from the French, by C. B. Prr- 
MAN. With 106 fine illustrations from photographs 
taken by Prince Henry of Orleans, and a large route 
map in colors. One elegant octavo volume, extra 
eloth, gilt top, $3.50. 


“One of the most interesting enterprises of travel and dis- 
covery of recent date.” — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Recollections ana Letters of Ernest Renan 
Author of “ The Life of Christ,” ete. Translated from 
the French, by Isapex F. Hapcoop. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
** An important volume.”’— Boston Times. 


Impressions of Italy. 
By Pavi Bourget. Translated by Mary J. SERRANO. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
“* Charming.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


In Tent and ‘Bungalow. 
By “An Idle Exile,” author of “Indian Idylls.” 1 vol., 
12mo, unique cloth binding, 50 cts. (The “Unknown” 


Library.) 
New Vo is. in “CasseE_u’s SUNSHINE SERIES.” 


Renée and Colette. 


By Desut Larorest. Translated by Mrs. BENJAMIN 
Lewis. 1 vol.,12mo, cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 


Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. Lenox. 


A Novel. Cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 & 106 Fourtn Avenve, New York. 





| 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Cos 


NEW BOOKS. 


The ‘Discovery of America. 


With some account of Ancient America and 
the Spanish Conquest. By Joun Fiske. With a 
steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, reproductions of many 
old maps, several modern maps, fac-similes, and other 
illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
This ferms the beginning of Mr. Fiske’s history of 

America. It is the most important single portion yet 

completed by him, and gives the results of vast research. 

The discovery of America has never before been treated 

with the fullness and the wonderful charm of narrative 

which characterize this work. 


cA “Day at Laguerre’s 


And Other Days. By F. Hopkinson Sirn, 
author of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” “A White 
Umbrella in Mexico,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

Nine delightful sketches and stories, full of interest- 
ing incidents, and written with admirable humor and 
literary charm. The book is peculiarly attractive, being 
printed on special Riverside paper from a beautiful new 
type made for this book, and bound in an exceptionally 
tasteful style. 


San Salvador. 


By Mary Aenes TINCKER, author of “Two 

Coronets,” ete. $1.25. 

A story of peculiar interest, describing an ideal meth- 
od and order of society and of life. It is not fantastic, 
but inspired by a lofty purpose to make life nobler and 
every way better. 


The Unseen Friend. 


By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, $1.00. 


A little book emphasizing and illustrating the great 
idea of the immediate presence of God among men. 
Like her previous book, “ As it is in Heaven,” this is 
singularly lofty and sweet in tone, and will at once up- 
lift and charm its readers. 


The House of the Seven Gables. 


By NaruanreL Hawrnorne. Popular Edi- 
tion. $1.00. 


*,* Of all Booksellers, or mailed free on receipt of price by 
the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FICTION, FACT, anD FANCY 
SERIES. 
Epitrp By ARTHUR STEDMAN. 


The above is the title of an entirely new series, 
composed of neatly bound and attraétive works 
of fiction, essays, monographs, correspondence, 
and poetry, chiefly by American authors. The 
series will he edited by Arthur Stedman, and 
will be published at regular intervals and at 


popular prices. 
The following volumes will be ready shortly: 


No. 1. 


MERRY TALES. 
By Mark Twain. 

This volume will contain some of Mark Twain’s most 
entertaining sketches, of which several have not ap- 
peared before in book form. 

12mo, cloth, gilt titles and ink design on cover, 75 cts. 


No. 2. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS 
EASTERN NEIGHBORS. 


By Poultney Bigelow. 

Interesting personal notes of the Emperor’s boyhood 
and education are given by his old playmate, together 
with a description of the Emperor’s army, his course 
and policy since accession, and the condition of affairs 
on the Russian and Roumanian frontiers. All these 
facts have been obtained by personal observation. 

12mo, cloth, gilt title, ete., 75 cents. 


No. 3. 


SELECTED POEMS BY WALT 
WHITMAN. 


Mr. Whitman, for the first time, consented to the pub- 
lication of a selection from “ Leaves of Grass,” embrac- 
ing his most popular short poems and representative 
passages from his longer lyrical efforts. Arranged for 
popular use and as an introduction to the study of his. 

try. 

12mo, cloth, gilt title, ete., 75 cts. 


No. 4. 


DON FINIMONDONE. 
By Elizabeth Cavazza. 

The publishers feel safe in saying that few American 
authors have so completely captured the Italian spirit 
as Mrs. Cavazza has done in this volume of Calabrian 
stories. 

Other volumes in the series to be announced later. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, 
67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 





IMPORTANT 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
Based chiefly upon Prussian State Documents. By HEIN- 
RICH VON SYBEL. Translated by Marshall Livingston Per- 
rin, assisted by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Completed in five 
volumes. Cloth, per set, $10.00; half morocco, $20.00. 

‘** No more important historical work has appeared in the 
last decade.” Satie. 

“Impossible to praise too highly.’’—Chicago Standard. 

‘A triumph of historical description.’’— Detroit Free Press. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Victor Durvy, 
Member of the French Academy. Abridged and translated 
from the seventeenth French edition, by Mrs. M. Carey, 
with an introductory notice and a continuation to the year 
1890, by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D., Professor of History 
in Brown University. With twelve engraved colored maps. 
In one volume. 12mo, cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 

A book widely desired by schools, colleges, and libraries, 
students and general readers. 

‘* Of all the short summaries of French history, this is prob- 
ably the best.’”"— Ex-President Andrew D. White. Cornell 

University. 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BouRRIENNE, his Private 
Secretary. Edited by Col. R. W. Phipps. New and revised 
edition, with thirty-four full-page portraits and other illus- 
trations. Four volumes. 12mo, cloth, plain, $5.00; cloth, 
gilt top, paper label, $6.00 ; half calf, $12.00. Limited Edi- 
tion, with over one hundred illustrations, gilt top, half 
leather, $10.00. 

The latest American edition, and the only one with a com- 
plete index. 

‘* Tf you want something to read both interesting and amus- 
ing, get the ‘ Memoirs de eustonne.’ These are the only au- 
thentic irs of Napoleon which have as yet appe — 
Prince Metternich. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE. A Story of 
the Army of the Potomac. By WARREN LEE Goss, author 
of “Jed.’’ With over eighty illustrations by Chapin and 
Shelton. Royal 8vo, cloth, $3.25; seal russia, $4.25; half 
morocco, $5.00. 

‘*No volume of war history has given the reader more 
graphic descriptions of army life.”-—Inter Ocean. 

**One of the handsomest as well as one of the most valua- 
ble works in American war literature.’’— Boston Globe. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. HeEpwortH 
Dixon. New edition, plete in one vol ‘A History 
of the Tower of London, from the seventh London edition. 
With forty-seven illustrations. Royal 12mo, cloth, $2.00; 
half calf, $4.00. 

The result of twenty years’ research. 
“The best possible introduction a stranger can have to that 
famous building.”’"—Christian Union. 


THE NARRATIVE OF CAPTAIN COIGNET, 
SOLDIER OF THE EMPIRE, 1776-1850. An autobio- 
graphical account of one of Napoleon’s Body-Guard. Frily 
illustrated. 12mo, half leather, $2.50: half calf, $5.00. 

‘* It is meagre praise to say | that itis teen. It is more 
than that ; it is a panorama.’”’— Minneapolis Journ 

** As direct as ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ vivid almost bepend ex- 
pression.”’— Boston Herald. 











T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 100 Purchase St., Boston. 
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Longmans, Green & Co.’s New Books. 





WAGNER AS I KNEW HIM. 

By Ferprxanp Pragcer. Crown 8vo, pp. xxiv.-334, gilt 

top, $1.50. 

“Tt is easy to see that Mr. Praeger knew his subject well 
and was fully competent to write about it.’"—Chicago Tribune. 

“With the man, his mental workings, and peculiar theories 
of life, Praeger was entirely familiar. . Wagner a 
pears to have been extremely unreserved to his intimate friend, 
who is probably correct in believing himself to be the sole re- 
cipient of impressions reminiscences, and the 
thoughts and ambitions of later life. x, full memoir 
in every sense of the word. . . An able, painstaking, 
and entirely satisfactory picture of the man. aoa ic Ledger. 


PRELUDES AND STUDIES. 
Musical Themes of the Day. By W. J. HenpErson, author 
of ** The Story of Music.’’ 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS. 
September, 1865, to September, 1890. 

By A. K. H. B., author of “ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” ete. Vol. L., 1865-1878. 8vo, pp. x.-318, $3.00. 
Vol. IL., in preparation. 

“The charm of this volume is in just these brief glimpses 
of distinguished men about whom we wish to know more. 
great many of - hang celebrities of England flit unexpectedly in 
and out of , as they came and went in real life, 
and Dr. Ph sets down about each one what was the — 

icant act or witty saying yw bey > + ¢ % 

—> &@ prominent man in during the last half 


cent whom one does not have a momen hoto- 
~~ Herald. ss 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE MILLIONAIRES. 
Showing how much easier it is to make a million than to spend 
it. Edited by B. B. West. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


JAPANESE LETTERS. 

Eastern Impressions of Western Men and Manners, as con- 
tained in the correspondence of TokrwARa and YAsHIRI. 
Edited by Commander Hastincs Berxeey, R.N. Crown 
Svo, cloth, $1.50. 

. . « The ninth and tenth letters contain the best 

exposition we have seen of the unrest and lack of ideals which 

iy characterize Japan at the panes day, and explain 

the somewhat haphazard electicism in w sat we we he her 
tre! scant toeghe ieaniae Fe y of pe ae 

its portra: apanese 1s more it, on the who: e, 

than what is to be found in any work aus quent than Miss 
Bird’s ‘ Unbeaten Tracks.’ ’’—Saturday Review. 


eA STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

From the Earliest Times to 1885. By Samvet Rawson Gar- 
prver, M.A., LL.D. Illustrated. Complete in one volume, 
with full index. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.50. 


THE MARBOT MEMOIRS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE BARON DE MARBOT. Trans- 
lated from the French. 2 vols., 8vo. (Immediately.) 

“* We do not hesitate to say that these volumes are inferior 
to none of the series in animation, veracity, and interest. Few 
books of our time have acquired so great and immediate a pop- 
ularity. The |" side of General 1 8 nar- 
rative is its most striking interesting part ; e ~~ mee 

well-chosen anecdotes he recounts, ina simple and nat 
men, Seco Seay Sees oo Sots ane Solon his 








NEW THEOLOGY. 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. LYDDON. 


SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. 


By Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., late Canon of St. 
Paul’s. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


THE PLACE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS 
OF ‘RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


By Vincent Henry Stanton, D.D., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Ely Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv.-229, $1.75. 


CHRISTIAN ‘DOCTRINES AND MODERN 


THOUGHT : 

Being the Boyle Lectures for 1891. By the Rev. T. G. Bon- 
ney, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Hon. Canon of Manchester, ete. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xx.-175, $1.50. 


HOME PRAYERS, WITH TWO SERVICES 
FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


By James Martingav. Crown 8vo, pp. 151, $1.00. 
“Of these prayers we can hardly trust ourselves to speak. 
No adjective occurs to us as fit to describe their heart-search- 
ing and uplifting power.’’—Modern Church. 


HAPPINESS IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE; 

Or, Tue Secret or THE Lorp. A Series of Practical Con- 
siderations. By the Rev. Witt1AM CLAVELL INGRAM, M.A., 
Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral, and Vicar of 
St. Matthew’s, Leicester. Crown Svo, $2.25. 

“This is a volume of Lenten addresses. . . . They deal 
directly with the subject announced in the title. The 
— is one that requires sense, good judgment, spiritual 

om, and gracious insight for its illustration, more than 
original pons investiention. These gifts the author has 


in abundance.”’— Independent. 
PROBLEMS OF SCEPTICISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER J. Harrison, B.D., Vicar of Light- 
cliffe, Evidential Missioner of the Church Parochial Mission 
Society, and Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society. 
Crown Svo, $2.25. 

“The book seems full of practical hints to clergymen who 


| may be brought in contact with doubters. od, is keen and 
| found in argument, at the same time popular in tone. The 


ere aes loset, of the com core abek ennobled | 


of the Grand Army.”— Review. 


stories are capital. The work indeed is timely, and would be 
of much use in America.”’— London Correspondence of The 


Churchman, N. Y 


EMAX MULLER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. Delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1891. By F. Max Miiller, K.M. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxvii.-464, $3.00. 

NATURAL RELIGION. Delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. Delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 





Messrs. Longmans will be happy to send their Catalogue to any address on application. 
No. 15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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THE NEW WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


‘Re-Edited and Re-Set from Cover to Cover. 





Futty ABREAST OF THE TIMEs. | 





The Authentic Webster’s Unabridged ‘Diétionary, compris- 


ing the issues of 1864, °79 ad ’84 (still copyrighted), has 


WEBSTER’S 
WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL | 
INTERNATIONAL | 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
DICTIONARY 


«li GRAND INVESTMENT 


| 
| 
For the Family, the School, the Profes- | 

sional or Private Library. 


been thoroughly revised an‘ enlarged, under the supervision 
of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University, and as 
a distinguishing title, bears the name of 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL ‘DICTIONARY. 


The work of revision occupied over ten years, more than a 
hundred editorial laborers having been employed, and over 
| $300,000 expended before the first copy was printed. 
Critical comparison with any other ‘Didtionary is invited. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Pamphlet of Specimen Pages, Illustrations, Testimonials, etc., sent free by 


the Publishers. 


CAUTION is needed in purchasing a Dictionary, as photographic reprints of an obsglete and comparatively worthless 
edition of Webster are being marketed under various names and often by misrepresentation. 





GET THE BEST, the InvERNATIONAL, which bears the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., PusuisHers, SprRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 





The ‘Programme of Christianity, 
AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 

By Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., author of “ Nat- 

ural Law in the Spiritual World.” 12mo, white 


cloth, gold and ink side, printed on fine paper. 
Price, 75 cents. Ready immediately. 


This is the only edition published with author’s revision, 
and containing copyright matter. 


‘Beautiful Thoughts from Henry 
‘Drummond. 


Seleeted and arranged by ExizaBeTH CuRETON, 
for every Day of the Year. With index, 282 
pages. 12mo, bound in vegetable parchment, 


title at top in gold, and silver design of pansies | 


on lower part. Price, 75 cents. 


JAMES POTT & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 14 & 16 Astor PLracr, - - - NEW YORK. 


HERTHA: A ‘Romance. 
BY ERNST ECKSTEIN. 
From the German, by Mrs. Epbwarp HAMILTON BELL. 
One Vol. Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, 75 cents. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


GEORGE GOTTSBERGER PECK, Publisher, 


11 Murray Street, New York. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Publications on application. 





MITCHELL'S, 


| No. 830 Broadway, New York, have just issued 
a large Illustrated Catalogue of 


‘Rare and Standard ‘Books 
and cAutographs. 


| Sent gratis and post free on application. 
| MITCHELL'S. 


| A. J. Bowpen. Gro. D. Smirx. 





One of the most interesting collections ever offered. 
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D. APPLETON & Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 





SOCIAL STATICS. 


By Herpert Spencer. New and Revised Edition, in- 
eluding “The Man versus the State,” a series of es- 
says on political tendencies, heretofore published sep- 
arately. 12mo, 420 pages, cloth, $2.00. 

Having been much annoyed by the persistent quotation 
from the old edition of ‘Social Statics,’’ in the face of re- 
peated warnings, of views which he had abandoned, and by 
the misquotation of others which he still holds, Mr. ary 
some ten years ago stopped the sale of the book in 
and prohibited its translation. But the rapid spread of com- 
munistic theories gave new life to these misrepresentations ; 
hence Mr. Spencer decided to delay no longer a statement of 


his mature opinions on the rights of individuals and the duty 
of the State. 





PSYCHOLOGY 
APPLIED TO THE ART OF TEACHING. 


By Josern Batpwin, A.M., LL.D., author of “ Art of | 


School Management,” ete. Vol. XIX. of the « Inter- 

national Education Series.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“The hope of prodacing a book helpful to the great broth- 
erhood of teachers inspired this volume. During four decades 


these chapters have b been given as lessons to many classes of 
teachers. The p Its in a th h 
been observed with intense interest. From year to year, in 
the light of experience and study and criticism, these lessons 
have been remodeled. They are now submitted in the form 
which seems to the author best calculated to aid teachers in 
preparing themselves for their great work.’’— From the Pre- 
face. 


MARRIAGE AND ‘DISEASE. 


A Study of Heredity and the More Important Famiiy 
De ions. By S. A. K. Strranan, M.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

The author believes that the doctrine of hereditary trans- 
mission of family characters, pathological as well as physio- 





logical, has by no means been accorded the general recogni- | 
tion which its importance demands. It is his object to pre- 


sent in this volume a popular consideration of the laws of 
heredity in various aspects, ly as they concern the 
tendency to physical degeneration by ill-assorted marriages. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF XURSING. 


For the use of Training-Schools, Families, and Private 
Students. Compiled by CLara S. Weexs-Suaw, 
Graduate of the New York Hospital Training-School, 
and Fame | Superintendent of the Training-School 
for Nurses, Paterson, N. J. Illustrated. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

‘“* Contains an amount of good sense and clearly expressed 
information that rarely is found between the covers of one 
book of its kind. . . . Besides being indexed, and having 
a glossary of unaccustomed words, it is followed by a copious 
body of questions that emphasize and give point to the teach- 
ing.””"—The Nation. 





MORAL TEACHINGS OF 
SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BuckLey, author of “The Fairy-Land 
of Science,” “ Life and Her Children,” ete. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

“The book is intended for readers who would not take up 
an elaborate philosophical work — those who, feeling puzzled 
and adrift in the present chaos of opinion, may welcome even 
a partial solution, from a scientific point of view, of the diffi- 
culties which oppress their minds.”’"—From the Preface. 


THE OAK: A Study in ‘Botany. 


By H. MarsHatt Warp, F.R.S. The third volume 
in the “ Modern Science Series,” edited by Sir Joun 
Lussock. With 53 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
The ** Modern Science Series” is designed primarily for 

the educated layman who needs to know the present state 

and result of scientific eae gage and who has neither 
time nor inclination to b ialist on the subject 
which his interest Each book will be complete in 
itself, and, while thoroughly scientific in treatment, its sub- 








| ject will, as far as possible, be presented in language divested 
ls have | 


of needless technicalities. Illustrations will be given wherever 
needed by the text. 


IT HAPPENED YESTERDAY. 


By FREDERICK MARSHALL, author of “ Claire Brandon” 
«“ French Home Life,” ete. No. 88, “ Town and Coun- 
try Library.” 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
This story shows a subtle and admirable literary art ; it is 

a story, in some respects, characteristic of ‘‘the end of the 
century ’’; but one which, unlike many of the latter-day es- 
says in what may be termed psychological fiction, succeeds 
in arresting and holding the reader's attention. In some re- 
spects the author shows a gain upon “Claire Brandon,” 
which will be remembered as a work of admirable quality. 


MY GUARDIAN. 


By Apa CAMBRIDGE, author of “The Three Miss 
Kings,” “ Not all in Vain,” ete. Illustrated. No. 
89, «Town and Country Library.” 12mo, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“ A story which will, from first to last, enlist the sympa- 
thies of the reader by its simplicity of style and fresh genu- 
ine feeling. . . The author is au fait at the delineation 
of character.”’"— Boston Transcript. 

“* An interesting English story of ‘The Fen Country.’ It 
is a novel out of the usual order. The reader will be ab- 
sorbed in the fortunes and history it records, and the easy 
graceful style of the author will be found thoroughly enjoya- 
ble.’’—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


** The dénoument is all that the most ardent romance-reader 


| could desire.”"—Chicago Evening Journal. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 





It is only recently that the real facts con- 
cerning Christopher Columbus have been pre- 
sented to the public; and Dr. Winsor’s at- 
tractive work embodies the latest and most 
authoritative conclusions on the subject which 
the best European and American research and 
scholarship have reached. The life and per- 
sonal character of Columbus do not appear in 
Dr. Winsor’s book in: that glowing haze of 
eulogy which Mr. Irving, Mr. Prescott, and 
even Humboldt,—to say nothing of the French 
canonizers,— threw around the name of one 
who had been so great a contributor to cosmo- 
graphical science, and so great a benefactor of 
his race. Much that is here plainly stated 
has not been unknown to historical investiga- 
tors in this field; but when they wrote they 
withheld criticism, and extolled Columbus for 
virtues he did not possess. To the public, there- 
fore, Dr. Winsor’s conclusions will be in many 
instances a regret and disappointment,— espe- 
cially as the work appears on this quadri-cen- 
tennial year when the name of Columbus is on 
so many lips. 

If history be goed for anything, it is good 





for telling the truth. The ethical code of his 
torical writing has happily changed since Irv- 
ing’s “* Life of Columbus ” appeared in 1828. 
The purpose of the modern historian is by 
careful study and research to ascertain the 
truth and to express it fearlessly. Mr. Irv- 
ing’s method was different. In his researches 
in the Spanish archives he found much which 
might be the basis of unfavorable criticism of 
Columbus, but he would not use it, nor be in- 
fluenced by it. His purpose was to make of 
Columbus a first-class hero. He said: «‘ There 
is a certain meddlesome spirit which, in the 
garb of learned criticism, goes prying about the 
traces of history, casting down its monuments, 
marring and mutilating its fairest trophies. 
Care should be taken to vindicate great names 
from such pernicious erudition.” Mr. Prescott, 
while sharing something of the spirit of Irving, 
was, says Dr. Winsor, “ far more independent 
in his views of individual character, and the 
reader is not wholly blinded to the unwhole- 
some deceit and overweening selfishness of Co- 
lumbus.”” A number of French Catholies have 
in recent years written lives of Columbus, show- 
ing that he had all the virtues of a saint, and 
recommending him to the Roman Church for 
canonization. ‘Columbus had no defect of 
character and no worldly quality,” said Roselly 
de Lorgues, the ablest of these writers. 

That Columbus abandoned his wife and 
children in Portugal is shown by a letter he 
wrote in 1500; and, without the formality 
of a divorce or marriage, he lived in Spain 
with another woman, by whom he had his 
son Ferdinand. Irving and other biographers 
state that the occasion of his leaving Portugal 
was the death of his wife; but the authority 
they use 1s not to be weighed against Colum- 
bus’s own statement. If his wife were de- 
ceased, his illicit relations with the Spanish 
woman were unnecessary and inexcusable. 
That he did not regard her as his wife ap- 
pears: (1) He holding the high position of 
admiral and Viceroy of the Indias, she never 
appeared in public as his wife, nor by his side 
on state occasions. (2) He brought his legal 
son, Diego, born in Portugal, to Spain, and 
in his will made him heir to all his honors 
and estates, thereby disinheriting his natural 
son Ferdinand, although his especial favorite. 
(3) In his will he directed Diego to maintain 
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Beatrix Enriquez, the mother of Ferdinand, | 


‘as a person to whom I am under great obli- 
gations ; and let this be done for the discharge | 
of my conscience, for it weighs heavy on my | 
soul—the reasons for which I am not permitted | 
to give.” Her son Ferdinand, if he was the | 
author of the life of Columbus generally at- 
tributed to him, made no mention of the mar- 
riage of his mother; and yet he was careful 
to record the legal marriage of Columbus in 
Portugal. 

It had been well for the reputation of Co- 
lumbus if he had died in 1493, when he re- 
turned from his first voyage. He had found 
a pathway to a land beyond the Western 
Ocean ; and although he had no conception of 
what he had discovered, it was the most im- 
portant event in the history of the fifteenth 
century. There was nothing left for him to 
do to increase his renown. A coat-of-arms 
had been assigned him, and he rode on horse- 
back through the streets of Barcelona with the 
King on one side of him and Prince Juan on 
the other. His enormous claims for honors 
and emoluments had been granted. His first 
letter, of February, 1493, printed in several 
languages, had been read in the courts of Eu- 
rope with wonder and amazement. ‘“ What 
delicious food for an ingenious mind!” wrote 
Peter Martyr. In England it was termed “a 
thing more divine than human.” No other 
man ever rose to such a pinnacle of fame so 
suddenly; and no other man from such a 
height ever dropped out of sight so quickly. 
His three later voyages were miserable fail- 
ures, a pitiful record of misfortunes, blunders, 
cruelties, moral delinquencies, quarrels, and 
impotent complainings. They added nothing 
to the fund of human knowledge, or to his 
own. On the fourth voyage he was groping 
about to find the river Ganges, the great 
Khan of Chima, and the earthly paradise. 
His two subsequent years of Gisappointment 
and sickness and poverty were wretchedness 
personified. Other and more competent men 
took up the work of discovery, and in thirteen 
years after the finding of a western route to 
India had been announced, the name and per- 
sonality of Columbus had almost passed from 
the memory of men. He died at Valladolid, 
May 20, 1506; and outside of a small circle 
of relatives, his body was committed to the 
earth with as little notice and ceremony as that 
of an unknown beggar on its way to the pot- 
ter’s field. Yet the Spanish court was in the 
town at the time. Peter Martyr was there, 











writing long letters of news and gossip; and 
in five that are still extant there is no mention 
of the sickness and death of Columbus. Four 
weeks later an official document had the brief 
mention that “The Admiral is dead.” Two 
Italian authors, making, one and two years 
later, some corrections pertaining to his early 
voyages, had not heard of his death. Amer- 
icus Vespucius and his “ Mundus Novus” 
(meaning the northern part of South America), 
and the glowing descriptions he had written of 
the country—its vegetation, animals, birds of 
beautiful plumage, and the southern constella- 
tions,—so unlike the boastful and inconse- 
quential letters of Columbus, had at this time 
awakened the interest and captured the imagi- 
nation of Europe. Hence it was natural that 
the name *“ America,” which the scholars in 
the little French town of St. Dié suggested 
for the “ Mundus Novus” of Americus Ves- 
pucius, and which Walter Waldseemiiller first 
printed in 1507 in his “ Cosmographie Intro- 
ductio,” should be generally adopted. When, 
in 1513, it was found that it was not Asia 
and adjacent islands which had been reached 
by sailing westward, but, in fact, a new world, 
it was easy to apply the name “ America” to 
the whole continent. If Columbus had died 
in 1493, the continent would doubtless have 
been named forhim. Beyond stating the fact 
that he found land by sailing westward, the 
writings of Columbus have little value. Dr. 
Winsor says: “ He has left us a mass of jum- 
bled thoughts and experiences which perplex 
the historian.” Harrisse, the best European 
investigator on the subject, states that Colum- 
bus in his time acquired such a reputation for 
prolixity that it was a subject of comment by 
the court-fool of Charles V. 

Of the alleged portraits of Columbus, none 
have any claim to authenticity. There is no 
evidence that they were the result of a sitting, 
or even of an acquaintance. Dr. Winsor gives 
facsimiles of seven, which have little or no re- 
semblance to each other. It cannot be shown 
that any of them were taken in his lifetime, 
except the figure of St. Christopher, in colors, 
on the mappemonde of his pilot, Juan de la 
Cosa, made in 1500. It is supposed—but there 
is no proof for the assertion—that, in the lin- 
eaments of the Saint, La Cosa depicted the 
features of his Admiral. z 

Ferdinand and Isabella have been the sub- 
jects of much eulogy. Isabella societies have 
been organized recently by American ladies, 
for the purpose of erecting a monument to 
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perpetuate the virtues of the Queen. Dr. 
Winsor thus speaks of them : “‘ These Spanish 
monarchs were more ready at perfidy and de- 
ceit than even an allowance for the teaching 
of their time would permit, . and the 
Queen was more culpable in these respects 
than the King. She was an unlovely 
woman at the best, and an obstructor of Chris- 
tian charity.” 

The learning of Columbus has been greatly 
overrated. It is evidence of the narrow range 
of his familiarity with the ancient classics that 
he did not use the story of Atlantis sunk in 
the ocean opposite the Pillars of Hercules, so 
pleasantly told by Plato in his “ Timzas” and 
* Critias,” or of the land of Meropes cited by 
Elian, or the great Saturnian continent lying 
five days west of Britain, which Plutarch made 
a story of in his “ Morals.” It is not certain 
that he knew anything of the ancient voyages 
of the Pheenicians, Carthaginians, and Romans. 
He had seen Marco Polo’s travels, but Hum- 
boldt could find no evidence that he had read 
it, and did not understand why Irving should 
state that he took the book with him on his 
first voyage. The explanation is easy: Irving 
saw that he ought to have taken it, as he was 
going on a voyage to find Asia, Cathay, and 
the Cipango which Marco Polo had described. 
Columbus did believe that the earth was a 
sphere, and that by sailing west he could reach 
Asia. This was a common belief long before 
Columbus sailed ; but nobody had the courage 
or foolhardiness to attempt the voyage. Tos- 
canelli, an aged Florentine physician, had such 
a theory, and furnished it'in 1474 to Colum- 
bus, who had asked for it, together with a map 
of the western ocean and Asia beyond, as he 
conceived them to be. A “crank” who had the 
requisite qualities was needed to test the the- 


ory, and he was found in Columbus. The idea- 


of a new world never entered his brain before 
he sailed, nor even after he had made his four 
voyages. He went to his grave without a con- 
ception or suspicion that he had visited a new 
continent. If he had known where Asia was, 
he would have stayed at home. His blunder 
in geography would have been fatal to him 
if an unknown continent had not intervened. 
The discovery of a new world, which resulted 
from this error, was a most fortunate accident. 
It was the outcome of an innate and blind 
audacity in taking“mknown risks and _ perils, 
rather than of premeditation, scientific insight, 
and ratiocination. It does not follow, however, 
that the person who took thege risks and made 





this happy blunder was one endowed with high 
intellectual and moral qualities; but it does 
show that eccentric and reckless persons, when 
their moderate capacities are supplemented with 
good luck, often become highly useful members 
of the human family. W. ¥. Pema. 


RECENT FICTION.* 





It is clear that the first place in our list of 
fiction for this month belongs to “« The History 
of David Grieve.” And it is equally clear that 
the author of “‘ Robert Elsmere” will not go 
down in literary history as a woman of one 
book, for the new novel is quite as remarkable 
a work as its predecessor. For the second time 
in the century we must assign to a woman the 
highest place among the English novelists of 
her day; for Mrs. Ward’s superiority to any 
other English novelist now living is quite as 
evident as was the similar superiority of George 
Eliot from the year onward that mourned the 
death of Thackeray and hailed the appearance 
of “ Romola.” The comparison with George 
Eliot is inevitable, and almost too obvious to 
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Ward. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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Vain Fortune. 
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be worth making. Both find their best inspi- 
ration in the middle-class life of their own 
country, although Mrs. Ward can at need 
make nineteenth century Paris seem as real to 
us as fourteenth century Florence seems in the 
great tour de force of the woman whose man- 
tle she wears. A culture of the broader sort 
that rarely lends its resources to the art of fic- 
tion is back of the works of both women, and 
both write with an ethical fervor that some- 
times comes dangerously near to overstepping 
the limits of true art. There are some to whom 
any suggestion of didacticism is a stumbling- 
block ; but we are content to admit of its em- 
ployment when not so obtrusive as to obscure 
the artistic presentation of a theme. Indeed, 
to rule otherwise would be to exclude from 
consideration a large share of the noblest lit- 
erature of the world, from Aschylus to Hugo, 
— which the doctrinaires of criticism may do, 
if they please, and welcome. Mrs. Ward’s 
ethical ideal of character is so presented as to 
touch the imagination and reach the emotions: 
more than this we do not ask. The new novel 
has a greater variety of characters than fill 
the canvas of “ Robert Elsmere,” and they are, 
without exception, distinet, vivid, and self-con- 
sistent. They are also strikingly real, with 
two or three possible exceptions; it is hard to 
believe in the utter lack of humane feeling dis- 
played by Aunt Hannah and Pureell, or in the 
unrelieved depravity of Louie. In the latter 
case, we should think that the author had 
pushed a theory a little too far; the principle 
of heredity might have been adequately illus- 
trated without bestowing upon the girl so very 
evil a disposition, especially as the character 
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The “ pure woman’ whom Mr. Hardy has 
** faithfully presented ” in “Tess of the D’Ur- 


| bervilles” is a country girl who is first be- 


trayed by a cad, who next marries a man with- 
out telling him of her past history, who is de- 
serted by him when he finds out about it, who 
then meets again and this time marries her 
betrayer — the cad having meanwhile turned 
pietist,— who last, the first husband repenting 
and returning to claim her, kills the second, 
and who is duly hanged for the murder. This 
is, in outline, the story of Mr. Hardy’s latest 
heroine, and it is no slight tribute to the nov- 
elist’s art that he can sueceed—as to a certain 
extent he does — in attaching our sympathies 
to such a character, or arousing our interest in 
so preposterous a sequence of events. Is it 
only our fancy that detects in this work cer- 
tain echoes of Ibsen — an echo of “ Brand” 
in the votary of pleasure turned pietist, and of 
“Gengangere ” in the square presentation of 
the problem as to whether the fallen woman is 
a greater sinner than the fallen man? The 
manner of this book is, of course, the manner 
of realism, and the method that of photog- 
raphy. Asa memorable example—*a good jest 
forever ”"—of what this method can persuade a 
writer to do, let us quote a single sentence : 
“She did not observe that a tear came out 
upon his cheek, descending slowly, so large 
that it magnified the pores of the skin over 
which it rolled, like the object-lens of a micro- 
scope.” The reason why “she” did not ob- 


| serve all this is very evident: she was only a 


of her brother takes a development so differ- | 


ent. On the other hand, most of the charac- 
ters are distinct triumphs; that of David, to 
begin with, and equally so that of Elise, who 
makes so brief an appearance, and whose influ- 
ence is so nearly fatal to our hero. As for the 
child — David’s Sandy,— even the pages of 
George Eliot have no more adorable infant 
creation. One character from actual history— 
that of Henri Regnault—appears in the story, 
and the relatively insignificant episode in which 
he figures makes one of the most lasting im- 
pressions of the book. We should say, on the 
whole, that the novel is too long, especially in 
the earlier stages, and that its interest is scat- 
tered among rather too many persons and 
things. But for all that, it must be called a 
great novel, one of the greatest of our gen- 
eration. 





peasant girl, not a realistic novelist. The lat- 
ter is the only kind of person who ever does 
observe such things. 

“Vain Fortune” is the story of a young 
dramatist suddenly made wealthy by inherit- 
ance. He is a poor creature, and the play 
which he is struggling to write appears te be 
a poor enough sort of production.. The moral 
of the story seems to be that the possession of 
riches does not make one a better man-of-letters. 
There are two women in the book, one of whom 
loves the dramatist desperately, and commits 
suicide because her affection is unrequited. 
Whether the other loves him as desperately 
we are unable to determine, for the simple 
reason that he marries her. It is a tedious 
story, although a short one. 

It is always the unexpected that happens. 
However we may doubt the truth of this say- 
ing in its application to real life, there can be 
no question about its being accurately descrip- 
tive of the storigs of Mr. Bret Harte. We 
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know perfectly well, when we open his kalei- 
doscopic pages, that anybody in the book may 
become ' anybody else, in character and in 
name, without a moment’s warning. The trans- 
formations in “ A First Family of Tasajara” 
are possibly a littie more startling than usual, 
but we recognize them as of a kind long fa- 
miliar. What does consistency matter, after 
all, if we take up a story for the purpose of 
getting interested in it, and if it answers the 
purpose unfailingly? In this latest book of 
his we have only the old types, but they are 
fantastically draped anew, and the soul still 
delights in the contemplation of them. 

Miss Murfree finds enough variety in the 
Tennessee mountaineers to justify her in writ- 
ing about them as frequently as she does. The 
resemblances between them are generic rather 
than specific, and each new story presents us 
with some really new types. “ In the ‘ Stranger 
People’s’ Country” takes its singular title 
from a race of prehistoric dwarfs whose burial 
places are found in the region described, and 
no inconsiderable part of the plot is based 
upon the efforts of an enthusiastic archeologist 
to uncover some of their mounds in the inter- 
ests of science. Of the accuracy of Miss Mur- 
free’s character-drawing and dialect transcrip- 
tion, we can only say that it is self-consistent 
and seems natural enough. Of her skill in 
the construction of an interesting story, with 
genuine human interests at play, we can speak 
with more confidence. And to her poetic hand- 
ling of the background of hill and sky, whose 
presence she never allows us to forget, we can 
accord the highest praise. To her, and to her 
readers, nature and man are parts of one whole ; 
each reflects the moods of the other; each is 
the other’s best interpreter. This power to 
spiritualize the aspects of nature is of the 
rarest, and in its possession and exercise the 
author has few equals. 

‘** Miss Bagg’s Secretary” is described as “a 
West Point romance,” although we are mid- 
way in the story before the scene is transferred 
to the Military Academy, and the chapters 
that relate to the cadets and their doings are 
the least interesting of all. The book is a sim- 
ple love story, pleasantly enough told, and pro- 
vided with a manly hero and a bright and 
winning heroine. It abounds in trivial inci- 
dents and descriptions, and does not deeply 
stir any emotion, but keeps the reader in a 
cheerful mood, and helps him to pass an idle 
hour agreeably if not profitably. 

The romance of the life of Columbus has 











certainly been told from a novel standpoint by 
Miss Du Bois. The relations between the navi- 
gator and his second wife provide the frame- 
work of “Columbus and Beatriz,” and about 
this framework there is built a structure that 
includes the main incidents in the life of Colum- 
bus—the years of hope deferred, the voyages, 
and the pathetic end of a great career. One 
purpose of the writer has been to rehabilitate 
the memory of Beatriz Enriquez,—for some of 
the popular histories have assumed, upon very 
imperfect evidence, that her relation to the 
discoverer of America was an illicit one. This 
suggestion is in no way countenanced by the 
present writer, who represents the relation be- 
tween the two as not only legitimate,’ but also 
as singularly noble and beautiful, the separa- 
tion of their later years being explained as the 
consequence of a vow made by Columbus in 
presence of the perils of the first return voy- 
age. The Columbus that Miss Du Bois pre- 
sents to us is perhaps a little too much of the 
traditional hero and even saint, but the con- 
ception is admirably consistent, and not the 
less forcible for its simplicity. The work 
is an exquisite piece of historical romance, 
and its closing chapters in particular deserve 
high praise for their proportion, form, and 
pathos. 

«“ The Tragic Comedians ” is one of the more 
readable of Mr. Meredith’s novels, and addi- 
tional interest is given to the new edition of 
the book by Mr. Clement Shorter’s introduc- 
tory sketch of the private life of Lassalle. For 
the novel is but a thinly disguised version of 
the actual romance of Lassalle’s stormy career, 
both the great socialist and the woman who 
was the indirect cause of his untimely death 
being presented with considerable fidelity to 
historical fact. In the volcanic passion of this 
famous love episode Mr. Meredith found a 
theme appealing peculiarly to his sympathies, 
and the novel has a directness and a force un- 
common elsewhere in his work. Vagaries of 
expression there doubtless are, but the book is 
not, like most of its fellows, so loaded down 
with eccentricities and mannerisms as to tax 
the patience of the most enduring. 

The issue of Peacock’s novels, alluded to in 
our last article on the subject of Fiction, has 
been going on, the volume coraining “ Head- 
long Hall” having been followed by the two 
volumes of “ Melincourt” and the single vol- 
ume of “Nightmare Abbey.” We do not quite 
agree with Mr. Garnett’s deprecatory estimate 
of “ Melincourt,” which appears to us quite as 
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notable as Peacock’s other tales. It is not, of 
course, a novel in the ordinary sense, but it 
has the Peacockian qualities of fantasticalness 
and whimsicality in a development quite as 
amusing as in any of the other stories. And 
it offers upon every page the delight that is 
afforded by careful, almost classical, English 
style. This being the case, we do not find it 
too long, especially when we consider the vari- 
ety of types or * humors” which it presents, 
the keenness of its satirical shafts, and its deep 
underlying current of sympathy for whatever 
is worthy and of good report. The central fig- 
ure of Sir Oran Haut-Ton, who plays the flute | 
and French horn, and who is a gentleman in 
all accomplishments save that of speech, al- 
though originally an orang-utan from the wilds 
of Africa, is one of the most original and amus- 
ing conceptions in literature. The only display 
of bad taste in the work is its characterization 
of Southey as Feathernest; the treatment of 
the poet is harsher than he deserved, although 
he was not blameless. Shelley wrote to Pea- 
cock that “ Melincourt ” was greatly admired 
in Pisa, “ and preferred to his other writings.” 
Mr. Garnett suggests that the Pisan public thus 
referred to probably consisted of the Gisbornes 
and Shelley himself, an audience fit, though 
few indeed. It is the kind of audience that 
Peacock’s novels always have had, and are sure 
of always keeping. “Nightmare Abbey ” has 
a striking portrait of the author at the age of 
seventy-two. It isa little more like a story than 
the other works, and is, perhaps, best of them 
all in point of style. Mr. Garnett remarks 
that “it is rather engraved than written,” 
which is a very felicitous way of putting it. 
Coleridge, as Mr. Flosky, is the best known of 
the real persons satirized in this tale. 

We step, chronologically, back of Peacock | 
when we turn to the “ Tales of Mystery” that 
Mr. Saintsbury has edited for the « Pocket Li- 
brary of English Literature.” The: tales are | 
only fragments of tales, being extracts from | 
the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe and from | 
Lewis's * Monk” and Maturin’s “ Melmoth.” | 
These books have nowadays slight chance of 
getting read except in extracts, and Mr. Saints- 
bury’s selection will suffice for all but the most 
conscientious students of literature. His in- 
troduction is excellent, and it calls our attention 
to the fact that “ Northanger Abbey” is, in a 
sense, a parody of Mrs. Radcliffe. We are 
minded to say in addition that Peacock’s 
“Nightmare Abbey” requires to be read in 
the light of this same literature of terror, made 














popular by “ The Castle of Otranto” and its 
successors. 

The most important English novel of the 
season is the work of a woman, and a woman 
has written one of the most important novels 
offered us in translated form. ‘ Die Waffen 
Nieder!” by the Baroness von Suttner, has 
created a profound impression in Germany, 
and Mrs. Abbott’s translation, happily entitled 
‘Ground Arms!” places in the hands of En- 
glish readers a work that deserves to be very 
widely read. It is frankly a novel of tendency, 
and pleads, with an eloquence that has rarely 
been given to the subject, for the disarmament 
of Europe and the inauguration of a new era 
of peace. It is even more didactic than “ Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” but its existence is justified by 
the significance of the subject and the strength 
of the plea. It purports to be the autobiography 
of an Austrian woman of high rank, strongly 
prepossessed by education and social influ- 
ences in favor of the prevailing military cult, 
but whose eyes are finally opened to the true 
nature of war, and the remainder of whose life 
is one long protest in word and deed against 
the military aspect of modern civilization. She 
marries an officer, who falls in the Italian 
campaign of 1859. A few years after, she 
marries another officer, but this time her hus- 
band is one who, like herself, sees war in its 
true light, but whose position does not permit 
of his giving up his commission until he has 
taken his part in the Schleswig-Holstein cam- 
paign of 1864 and in the war of 1866 which 
brought crushing defeat to Austria at Sadowa. 
In 1870-71 they are living in Paris, and share 
the sufferings of the beseiged. The crowning 
tragedy of her life occurs on the morning 
when, seized by a frenzied mob, her husband 
is charged with being a Prussian spy, and sum- 
marily shot. Thus the four great European 


_wars of the past generation are skilfully 


brought within the scope of this. story of a life 
of suffering and sacrifice. The hollowness of 
the phrases current in justification of these 
wars, and the hypocrisy of the pleas urged in 
their defense, are remorselessly displayed, while 
the political complications from which they re- 
sulted are analyzed with keen insight and an 
irony from whose effectiveness the note of sup- 
pressed indignation does not detract. And the 
physical horrors of warfare are depicted in a 
manner which, from the pen of a woman, is 
more than noteworthy. In the feeling that in- 
spires such a work, and that such a work in 
turn arouses, there is at least a faint promise 
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of some future happy age when the war-drum 
shall throb no longer, and every battle-flag be 
furled. 

The first volume of the “ Dutch Fiction 
Series,” with a general introduction by Mr. 
Gosse, presents us with the “ Eline Vere ” of 
Louis Marie Anne Couperus, a writer still un- 
der thirty years of age, but already taking a 
high rank among Dutch men-of-letters. Cou- 
perus belongs to a group of young writers 
who, as Mr. Gosse remarks, “ exhibit a violent 
zeal for literature, passing often into extrava- 
gance, who repudiate, sometimes with ferocity, 
the rather sleepy Dutch authorship of the last 
forty years, and who are held together or 
crushed together by the weight of antiquated 
taste and indifference to executive merit which 
they experience around them.” There is no 
doubt that Dutch authorship has been sleepy 
during the last half-century, and any signs of 
an awakening are welcome. The gap between 
past and present was filled to a certain extent 
by the novels of Lennep and Madame Bos- 
boom-Toussaint, and the poems and criticisms 
of Vosmaer, but the Dutch literature of the 
nineteenth century has been anything but bril- 
liant or fertile. “Eline Vere” is distinctly 
modern in feeling, and describes the social life 
of the capital of Holland. It abounds in bright 
if rather trivial descriptions, and in minute de- 
tails. The characters are numerous, and are 
all each other’s relations. They are, with the 
exception of the heroine, rather commonplace, 
and mainly serve as foils to the presentation of 
her striking personality. Eline herself offers 
a study in modern psychology, and the devel- 
opment in her of a neurotic condition that ends 
in insanity and suicide is the principal theme 
of the novel. The story is told at wearisome 
length, but the practised reader will soon learn 
to separate the kernel from the husks. 

Gregory Petrovitch Danilevski, who died a 
year or two ago, was a popular writer of his- 
torical fiction, and it is well that the attention 
of English readers should have been called to 
him. The story of “The Princess Tarakan- 
ova” is based upon an eighteenth century epi- 
sode in the annals of the Russian court, and 
its heroine is a mysterious pretender to the 
throne of Catherine II. The facts of her his- 
tory have never been fully cleared up, but the 
author has constructed a narrative of thrilling 
interest out of such of the facts as have come 
into his possession, and, we need hardly add, 
te a certain extent out of his own imagination. 
The story is of somewhat incoherent structure, 








and the author’s own theory of his heroine is a 
little confused. There is an interesting intro- 
duction by the translator, Madame de Mou- 
chanoff, and the story has several striking il- 
lustrations, including etched ‘portraits of the 
Empress and Count Alexis Orloff, and an 
etched frontispiece from a famous painting by ° 
Flavitski, representing the popular legend con- 
cerning the death of the princess, which has it 
that she was drowned in her dungeon by an 
overflow of the Neva. 

Nearly two years ago, we had the pleasure 
of calling attention to the masterly historical 
novel, “ With Fire and Sword,” of the Polish 
writer, Henryk Sienkiewicz. The sequel to 
that work, done into English by the same able 
translator, Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, and entitled 
“ The Deluge,” has now been published. The 
extraordinary length of the former work called 
for surprised comment, and the sequel in ques- 
tion is half as long again! The two works 
may fairly be considered a single novel, for 
the story is continuous, and many of the char- 
acters are with us from first to last. We have, 
then, altogether, in about two thousand closely 
written pages, twice the matter of “Tom 
Jones,” and considerably more than is con- 
tained in “ War and Peace,” or even in the 
eleven ‘“ Mousquetaire” volumes of Dumas. 
We hope that these figures will not frighten 
readers away from the book. It is true that 
life is short, but the shortest life has periods 
of enforced idleness, caused by temporary dis- 
ablement, or railway and steamship journeys, 
in which such a work is a boon of the most 
positive sort. For, experto crede, this book is 
emphatically of the kind which best fills such 
gaps in the routine of life; it is intensely, ab- 
sorbingly interesting from first to last ; it is 
full of the best kind of fighting and love mak- 
ing, the two permanent elements of all healthy 
romance ; it has a great but unfamiliar histor- 
ical background, and its characters are of the 
most living in fiction. Indeed, nothing short 
of genius could have created the character of 
Zagloba, most valiant of trenchermen and wine- 
bibbers ; most valiant in battle (when put to 
it), although greatly preferring stratagem to 
open fight, the part of Ulysses to that of Hee- 
tor ; most valiant also in encounters of wit and 
in self-praise. Really, his creator has almost 
added a new type to literature, has provided 
Falstaff with a companion and a foil. Sien- 
kiewicz is no drawing-room novelist ; his theme 
is war—semi-barbarous war at that—and none 
of its grim horrors are spared. He has as 
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much realism as Tolstoi, although of a health- 
ier sort; he realizes the historical setting of 
his romance as fully as does the Russian 
writer; and he does what the latter does not— 
he presents us with a variety of characters so 
strongly individualized that it is impossible to 
forget them. Moreover, he exalts and glori- 
fies the emotion of patriotism as few other 
writers have done. In “the deluge ” of foreign 
invasion and civil war that swept over seven- 
teenth century Poland he enlists our sympa- 
thies on the side of the Polish patriots — lost 
though we now know their cause to have been, 
—and commands our tears for the nation’s 
wounds. Among the historical portraits are 
Yan Kazimir of Poland and Carolus Gustavus 
of Sweden, the traitor Radzivill, and the great 
Polish leader Charnyetski; many other names 
of great historical moment appear, but these 
stand out in sharpest outline and fullest de- 
lineation. 

The publishers of The Deluge,” by way of 
making the old join hands with the new, have 
issued, in a translation by Mr. Thomas Ser- 
geant Perry, the earliest of all novels in the 
modern sense. “ La Princesse de Cleves ” was 
published in 1678, long before “Gil Blas,” 
longer still before the development of the En- 
glish novel by Defoe, Fielding, and Richard- 
son. It had indeed been preceded by “Astrée” 
and * Clélie,” by « Cléopatre ” and « Polexan- 
dre,” but those ponderous productions, which 
once caused tears and now awaken only smiles, 
were but the development of the medizval ro- 
mantic tradition ; they can hardly be taken, as 
Madame de La Fayette’s works fairly may be, 
as precursors of the modern novel. In “La 
Princesse de Cleves,” for the first time in 
modern literature, character rather than inci- 
dent was made the chief interest of a work of 
fiction. The story also offers a striking con- 
trast, in its brevity, to the interminable ro- 
mances of the Seudery and Calprenéde sort. 
Its seene pretends to be the court of Henry II., 
but it is easy to recognize in its pages the court 
of the Grand Monarque, and to identify such 
actual personages as Madame de Montespan 
and La Rochefoucauld. Its charming simplic- 
ity of style and its admirable delineation of 
character have made it a French classic in a 
very high sense. Of its author, Saint-Beuve 
says: “ A un fonds de tendresse d’fime et im- 
agination romanesque, elle joignit une exacti- 
tude naturelle, et, comme le disait sa spiritu- 
elle amie, une divine raison qui ne lui fit 
jamais faute ; elle l’eut dans ses écrits comme 











dans sa vie.” M. Anatole France has written 
an appreciative preface for a recent edition of 
Madame de La Fayette’s famous novel, and this 
is also translated for us by Mr. Perry. Perhaps 
the most interesting thing about this preface is 
the included letter from M. Pierre Laffitte, the 
successor of August Comte as leader of the 
Positivists. “La Princesse de Cleves,” it will 
be remembered, was admitted by Comte into 
the Positivist library, a fact upon which some 
light is thrown by the following passages from 
M. Lafitte’s letter: “* What has always struck 
me in reading this distinguished product of the 
female mind is the complete absence of any- 
thing supernatural. The name of God is not 
once mentioned, and yet the inner workings of 
human life, and more especially of a woman’s 
life, is portrayed without any appearance of 
strangeness or want of logic; and that is so 
true that no one before me, so far as I know, 
has ever noticed this absence of God. . . . It 
is evident that a work of this sort portrays a 
new state of mental equilibrium attained by a 
woman — it is true by a very superior woman, 
— in whom life is controlled by the apprecia- 
tion of the consequences of our actions, without 
thought of any supernatural interference.” In 
connection with this publication, the fact is 
worth noting that one of the most attractive 
volumes of the “ Grands Eecrivains Franeais ” 
is devoted to Madame de La Fayette. A word 
should be said of the mechanical beauty of this 
publication. The most fastidious taste would 
find it difficult to criticise volumes so exquisite 


as these. Witiiam Morton Payne. 


TWo GREAT DECADES OF GERMAN 
HIstTory.* 


The fifth volume of Von Sybel’s “The Found- 
ing of the German Empire” completes a work 
that will confirm the reputation of its author 
as probably the first of living historians. To 
mastery of his material, clearness, orderly pro- 
gression, and self control, he adds a real power 
of description and characterization that makes 
his work not only valuable for its store of facts 
and its judicious interpretation of them, but 
interesting as a narrative of stirring and im- 
portant scenes. There is evidence that state 
documents have been faithfully used, and many 





* Tue Founpinc or THE GerMAN Empire sy Wri I. 
Based chiefly upon Prussian State Documents. By Heinrich 
von Sybel. Translated by M. L. Perrin, Ph.D., assisted by 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Volume V. New York: T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. 
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while the skill of the author has fused the ma- 
terial into a smooth and well-ordered account 
that is doubly charming after the undigested 
masses of facts given us by some writers of the 
more recent school. 

The nature of the period treated is such that 
it would be difficult, even for a less skilful 
writer, to hide its interest. It would be hard 
to find in all history another eighteen years 
more full of dramatic episodes than the period 
covered by these five volumes. The revolutions 
in the German States in 1848 ; the great duel 
between Austria and Prussia, whose stake was 
supremacy in Germany ; the strife between the 
old spirit and the new, between tradition and 
precedent and medizvalism on one side and 
modern progress and ideas on the other (and 
never was a spirit more completely embodied 
in a nation than each of these was); the reac- 
tionary spirit of the petty monarchies, their 
jealousy of Prussia, their trustful dependence 
upon their old leader and ideal, Austria, and 
their final rude awakening to the fact that the 
nineteenth century differs widely from the six- 
teenth ; the final evolution of Italy from a ge- 
ographical expression to a reality as a nation 
filled with an intense national spirit, through 
the good offices of Napoleon and Bismarck 
upon the lines before laid down by Cavour ; 
the passionate jealousy and hostility of France 
as she saw a new power grow up on her east- 
ern border that did not tremble at the frown 
of Napoleon ; — these topics will suggest some- 
thing of the interest of the short period cov- 
ered by this work. 

We have also many interesting characters 
portrayed. We have the amiable but irreso- 
lute Frederick William IV., whose high-sound- 
ing assumption of leadership in Germany 
ended in the humiliation of Olmiitz. We see 
his resolute brother, who as Prince of Prussia 
tried in vain to strengthen the army as the 
necessary means to a leading position, or even 
for maintaining Prussian self-respect before 
the domineering assumptions of the hereditary 
leader of Germany. Later he becomes King 
William I., and a new spirit fills the govern- 
ment. He calls in Bismarck, and the soldier 
and the statesman work together, each indis- 
pensable to the other, to raise Prussia to the 
high position they had marked out for her. 
Whatever may have been their faults then or 
later, never can the German people praise too 
highly the wisdom, the foresight and insight, 
the boldness and steadfastness, that conceived 


important extracts from them are presented ; 





the great purpose of crowding Austria out of 
Germany and undoing the disintegrating work 
of ages, and carried it through in spite of 
Prussian opposition and the open hostility of 
the lesser German States. How they did it, 
the strength of the opposition and hostility, 
and the greatness of the work they accom- 
plished, Dr. Von Sybel shows us vividly. 

Among the other interesting characters set 
forth are Alexander of Russia, playing his part 
of general mediator and overseer of Europe ; 
Schwarzenburg, the haughty and determined 
Austrian minister who drove Prussia to her 
disgrace at Olmiitz ; George V., the blind king 
of Hanover, the type of the petty sovereigns 
of Germany who clung to the past, worshipped 
Austria, and hated every new thing — most of 
all the rising spirit of nationality as embodied 
in vigorous Prussia. His fate, as he was 
driven forth from his kingdom after seeing the 
structure that seemed so strong crumble at a 
blow and all his hopes shattered, is pathetic as 
well as instructive. 

But no part of the whole work is more ab- 
sorbing in its interest than that portion of this 
fifth volume that treats of the relations of 
France to Prussia during the final campaign, 
and the settlement of Germany and Italy that 
followed it. Here we have a portrait of Napo- 
leon as vivid as it is destructive to his reputa- 
tion as a shrewd and strong ruler. His inde- 
cision, his blustering demands followed by meek 
withdrawals when he found his bluster met by 
William’s and Bismarck’s determination to 
manage German affairs without his interven- 
tion, his astonishment as he saw his plans care- 
lessly set aside by the rude Prussians, the dis- 
appearance of his prestige in Europe and his 
popularity at home as his leadership in western 
Europe was no longer acknowledged and his 
demands for compensation were quietly ig- 
nored,— these show but little of the wisdom 
that the world has attributed to this modern 
Sphinx. We see him to have been but a vul- 
gar adventurer, not without ability, who sus- 
tained himself by flattering his people and 
diligently seeking out and following public 
opinion. When his policy of bluster failed and 
the national vanity was wounded, his hold on 
France was broken. 

There are other interesting things in this 
final volume, which is given up to the cam- 
paign of Koniggriitz and the peace negotia- 
tions; but enough has been said to indicate 
our opinion of the work. Germany and the 
world have to thank Professor Von Sybel for 
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an authoritative account of one of the great 
movements of history. Inasmuch as the author 
himself passed through the stirring scenes 
which he describes, we can hardly expect per- 
fect impartiality and coldness of treatment. 
He acknowledges that he writes from a Prus- 
sian and National Liberal standpoint. Yet his 
historical insight is so clear, and his opinions 
are so fortified by documentary evidence, that 
we can accept the work in both facts and 
spirit as substantially correct, and enjoy it the 
more for the warmth that pervades it. 


CuHarRLes H. Cooper. 


SOME NOTABLE BOOKS OF TRAVEL. * 


The most noteworthy book of travels issued 
in many months is undoubtedly Mr. Edward 
Whymper’s “ Travels amongst the Great An- 
des of the Equator.” Mr. Whymper is an ex- 
act observer, and an examination of this vol- 
ume reveals a perfect storehouse of hard-won 
facts and careful conclusions that will go far 
toward clearing up certain physiological and 
topographical questions involved. The scien- 
tific aim and temper of the book need present 
no terrors to the imagination of the “ general 
reader,’’—the spirited way in which the author 
sets forth the humors, dangers, and hardships 
of the undertaking, and his graphic deserip- 
tions of the magnificent scenery of the famous 


* TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE Equator. 
By Edward Whymper. With maps and illustrations. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue Lanp or tHe Lamas: Notes of a Journey through 
China, Mongolia, and Tibet. By William Woodville Rock- 
hill. With Maps and Illustrations. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 

Across Trser. Translated from the French of Gabriel 
Bonvalot, by C. B. Pitman. Illustrated. New York: Cas- 
sell Publishing Company. 

Tue Rear Japan: Studies of Contemporary Japanese 
Morals, ete. By Henry Norman. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

SpanisH-AMERICAN Repusuics. By Theodore Child. Il- 
lustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Seas anp Lanps. By Sir Edwin Arnold. Illustrated. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Inprka: The Country and the People of India and Cey- 
lon. By John F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. With Maps and Ililus- 
trations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

JERUSALEM, THE Hoty Crry: Its History and Hope. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. Illustrated. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

EquvAToriAL America: Descriptive of a Visit to St. 
Thomas, Martinique, Barbadoes, and the Capitals of South 
America. By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 

Wanperinos 1x Sours America. By Charles Waterton. 
Illustrated. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

Across Russia, from the Baltic to the Danube. By 
Charles Augustus Stoddard. Illustrated. New York: Charies 
Seribner’s Sons. 


r peaks of Eequador, making the volume one of 





the most entertaining as well as the most im- 
portant on our list. The work is the literary 
outcome of an expedition undertaken in 1879- 
80. to Eequador, primarily with a view to as- 
certaining the physiological effect of low atmos- 
pheric pressure at great heights, and seconda- 
rily for the determination of the altitudes and 
relative positions of the chief mountains of 
Eequador, the comparison of boiling-point ob- 
servations and of the aneroid against the mer- 
curial barometer, and making collections in the 
fields of botany and zodlogy at great heights. 
Assisted by two European mountain-guides, 
Mr. Whymper ascended Mounts Chimborazo, 
Corazon, Cotopaxi, Sincholagua, Antisana, 
Cayambe, Sara-ureu, and Carihuairazo, en- 
countering severe hardships and securing sig- 
nificant scientific data. The care with which 
the work has been prepared for the press will 
especially commend it to critical readers ; and 
hearty praise must be added for illustrations 
and general mechanical excellence. 

Mr. William Woodville Rockhill’s «The 
Land of the Lamas ” presents, in terse, unpre- 
tentious English, the results obtained during a 
journey of several thousand miles through a 
very imperfectly known portion of the Chinese © 
Empire—the bulk of the volume being devoted 
to hitherto virtually unexplored regions of 
Tibet. In a considerable part of the country 
traversed the author has probably had no Eu- 
ropean predecessor. The book is a real con- 
tribution to the literature of scientific explora- 
tion, Mr. Rockhill bringing to his task a seri- 
ousness of purpose and general and special 
scholarly attainments that insure the signifi- 
cance of the facts he has selected for preser- 
vation. We may add that, despite the author’s 
modest disclaimer of literary quality, the story 
of the journey is told in a very agreeable style. 
Tibet has been Mr. Rockhill’s life hobby ; 
and in the winter of 1888, having resigned his i 
post of Secretary of Legation at Pekin, he pro- 
ceeded to carry out his long-cherished project 
of exploration, having first acquired a knowl- 
edge of the Chinese and Tibetan tongues. “My 
outfit,” he tells us, “ was simple and inexpen- 
sive, for, dressing and living like a Chinaman, 
I was encumbered neither with clothes, nor 
foreign stores, bedding, tubs, medicines, nor- 
any of the other endless impedimenta which 
so many travellers consider absolute neces- 
saries.” Travelling thus in the native fashion 
and equipped with the native tongue, the author 
was everywhere brought into close contact with 
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the body of the people—a fact manifest in the 
freshness and variety of his observations. Mr. 
Rockhill’s carefully-prepared foot-notes and ap- 
pendices add much to the scholarly tone and 
the value of his book, and the publishers have 
given the whole an extremely attractive and 
elegant material setting. There are a number 
of illustrations, and two maps showing the 
author’s course. 

In M. Gabriel Bonvalot’s “ Across Tibet” 
we have another informing and readable book 
on this remote region. Like Mr. Rockhill, 
the author entered Tibet from the north; 
but his course lay far to the westward of Mr. 
Rockhill’s, and called for a somewhat formid- 
able equipment in the way of arms, munitions, 
and escort,— the expedition, for a part of the 
route, resembling a forced march through a 
hostile country. Thanks to M. Bonvalot’s tact, 
coolness, and good humor, open strife and im- 
pending disaster were averted by diplomacy 
backed by a judicious show of force. Great 
privations and sufferings were undergone dur- 
ing the winter months spent on the high lands 
of Tibet, the explorers going beyond the limits 
reached by their English and Russian prede- 
cessors, and forcing their way into the country 
by paths heretofore traversed only by Tibetans 
on their way to and from the holy city of 
Lhassa. We regret that we cannot, through 
adequate extracts, give the reader a fair idea 
of the quality of M. Bonvalot’s picturesque 
narrative, which is told with true Gallie vi- 
vacity and lightness, and, we may add, with 
a notable absence of Gallic vanity. The book 
bears witness throughout to the pluck, mod- 
esty, and good judgment of its author, and 
forms a substantial addition to our geograph- 
ical and ethnical knowledge of the land of 
prayer mills, buttered tea, and indescribably 
hideous humanity. As to this last point, it is 
only fair to add that M. Bonvalot—by no means 
an ill-looking man when judged by Occidental 
standards — confesses that he was eyed with 
evident disrelish by the Tibetans. So largely 
does beauty dwell in the eye of the observer. 
The volume is a handsome one outwardly, and 
is enriched by many illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken by Prince Henry of Orleans, who 
accompanied M. Bonvalot on his journey. 

In the series of studies of contemporary Jap- 
anese manners, morals, and politics, styled 
“The Real Japan,” the author, Mr. Henry 
Norman, seems to fairly justify the tinge of 
assumption in his title. The work, while not 
exhaustive, is the best (in that it is least one- 








sided) general account of the Japan of to-day 
that we have seen. As the title implies, the 
author has sought to view impartially both 
sides of the national shield; and his account 
of “ the child of the world’s old age” (as some- 
one has cleverly styled Japan), while by no 
means persistently pessimistic, will prove a 
wholesome corrective to the couleur de rose and 
verbal confectionery of the class of literary way- 
farers, who, like Sir Edwin.Arnold and Mr. 
Percival Lowell, aim rather at literary charm 
than accurate impartial presentment. Most 
of the chapters have already appeared, sub- 
stantially, in leading English, American, and 
French newspapers, and they are for the most 
part in the best style of modern high-class 
journalism,— concise, crisp, unglossed presen- 
tations of first-hand facts. Much significant 
information is given as to Japanese Homes, 
Newspapers, Justice, Education, Arts and 
Crafts, Women, Rural Japan, Military and 
Naval Japan, and the volume closes with two 
thoughtful chapters touching the present polit- 
ical status and the political outlook. Under 
the heading of “« The Yoshiwara,” Mr. Norman 
treats with tact and propriety a delicate subject 
hitherto virtually untouched, giving us a de- 
tailed account — based upon thorough investi- 
gation — of what he not unjustly holds “the 
most remarkable attempt ever made to solve 
the great problem of human society.” Infer- 
ring from Mr. Norman’s copious facts, the Jap- 
anese “ solution” seems to us to be grounded 
in the principle that where experience indicates 
that a social evil is ineradicable, is rooted in 
conditions alterable only by indefinitely ex- 
tended time, it is the business of society, not to 
emulate the Mohammedans who fire their mus- 
kets at the moon, or Pope Calixtus, who as- 
sailed Halley’s comet with the terrors of bell, 
book, and candle,— but to regulate the evil, 
to render it as respectable, as confined, as 
harmless, as inconspicuous as possible ; and, 
on the principle that every bad implies a good, 
to see that this good inures so far as may be 
to the benefit of the victims rather than to that 
of the promoters of the evil. While this phase 
of Japanese expediency will scarcely commend 
itself to those naive and generous souls who 
are ever for devising some legislative hocus- 
pocus that may enable humanity to jump away 
from its own shadow or to lift itself into the 
empyrean by its own boot-straps, it has, as our 
author testifies, borne good fruit in Tokyo. 
Mr. Norman’s volume is handsomely printed 


“and illustrated. 
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A fair general knowledge of the civilization | the living perpendicular, and started inte busy 
and environment of our republican neighbors | being.” Sir Edwin had, of course, facilities 
in the Southern hemisphere is a factor of grow- | not commonly enjoyed by tourists for getting 
ing importance in the consideration of our | at the less obvious facts of Japanese life ; and 
home problems; and the very handsome vol- | his pages contain, apart from matter of senti- 
ume entitled «The Spanish-American Repub- | ment and mere local color, information as to 
lies,” by Theodore Child, a narrative of observa- | political, intellectual, artistic, industrial, and 
tion and travel in the five important republics | militant Japan, that will appeal to practical 
of Spanish South America, Chili, Peru, the | readers. The volume is a handsomely deco- 
Argentine, Paraguay, and Uruguay, is useful, | rated octavo, containing a great many views 
timely, and entertaining. Mr. Child has taken | reproduced from photographs—the Japanese 
pains to give the reader something more than | character-pictures being notably striking. 

the usual gatherings of a touring sight-seer. “ Indika, the Country and People of India 
In his account of Chili, for instance, in addi- | and Ceylon,” by Bishop John F. Hurst, is a 
tion to the inevitable descriptions of streets, | relatively important book in which the results 
buildings, characteristic scenes, costumes, etc., | of careful observation and ripe scholarship are 
we find much practical information as to Chil- | presented in a pleasing and popular style. It 
ian commerce, agriculture, and mining, and a | is impossible here to fairly indicate the scope 


| 
} 
| 


detailed description of the nitrate industry — | and variety of so rich a volume; and we can 
the present source of Chilian prosperity. The | only say that upon a groundwork of person- 
volume is suitably and liberally illustrated. al narrative furnished by his recent journey 


Sir Edwin Arnold’s “Seas and Lands,” a | through India and Ceylon, during which nearly 
reprint from the London “ Daily Telegraph” | all the larger cities—Bombay, Madras, Kandy, 
of letters written by Sir Edwin during a recent | Colombo, Calcutta — as well as many lesser 
trip to Japan, is a delightful, optimistic book, | places, were visited, Bishop Hurst has worked 
full of pleasant words and wishes for every- | in a copious array of facts illustrative of the 
body and everything en route, written with a | present social, political, and industrial condi- 
gracious charm of manner and play of fancy | tion of the country, accompanied, when expe- 
that to most readers will atone for its rather | dient, by a brief summary of historical ante- 
too persistent note of praise. The author seems | cedents, and by the careful deductions of later 
to be blessed with a cheerful insensibility to | study. “Indika” is not to be confounded 
the seamy side of things. A very different | with the class of volumes made up of hasty 
sort of “chiel” from Mr. Matthew Arnold, or | jottings of sense impressions, so many of which 
— shall we say ?—from Mr. Kipling, he crosses | nowadays pass muster as books of travel. It 
our continent, in his swallow-flight to the land | is profusely illustrated with cuts of views in 
of the Daimios, without noticing any holes in | town and country, notable buildings, charac- 
our national coat worth mentioning, and with- | teristic scenes, and rare and curious East In- 
out paying the slightest attention to Mr. Mark | dian products — including Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
Tapley’s sage advice as to “ blowing up the | ling. 

“Mericans.” In short, Sir Edwin is as unlike In her “Jerusalem, the Holy City,” Mrs. 
the proverbial touring Briton—the dissatisfied | Oliphant adds a fourth volume to her popular 
person whose prejudices are as infallible as his | stories of famous cities. Under the four heads, 
Bible and as essential as his hat-box, and | “ The House of David,” “The Prophets,” «The 
whose parochial by-laws at home are assumed | Return and Restoration,” “The Final Tra- 
to be general principles for the guidance of the | gedy,” she reviews the long story of Jewish 
universe,— as well can be. About a third of | history, with special reference to local associa- 
the volume is devoted to the author’s Ameri- | tions, and with a constant feeling for its wider 
can experiences,— he writes in the kindliest | religious import. Mrs. Oliphant gives the 
way possible of Montreal and Toronto, Bos- | reader prefatory warning that her book “ has 
ton, Harvard College, San Francisco, ete.,— | no claim upon the attention of the erudite.” 
and the rest to Japan, the delightful topsy-tur- | “ Let them not,” she tartly adds, “lose ten 
vey Lilliput, where, says Sir Edwin, “ it is as | tickings of their watch on this unprofitable 
if you were living on a large painted and lac- | reading.” We may at once say that the book 
quered tea-tray, the figures of which, the gilded | is written from the rather archaic standpoint 
houses, the dwarf trees, and the odd landscape, | of one to whom the agreeableness and vener- 
suddenly jumped up from the dead plane into | ableness of Scriptural traditions preclude the 
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propriety of critically examining them; Mrs. 
Oliphant’s faith as to the legendary husk of 
Christianity being apparently of the same 
hardy quality as that of Sir Thomas Browne 
in what he termed the “ wingy mysteries ” and 
“airy subtleties” of its essential doctrine. It 
is to be regretted that the author has, in her 
introduction, gone out of her way to disparage 
the work and impeach the motives of modern 
Biblical scholars (she is specially petulant with 
the Germans — of whom, by the way, she con- 
fesses “I have read a little, but only a little”), 
who have spent their lives and energies in the 
effort to clear away historical slag in the ser- 
vice of historical truth. We fail to see that 
there is better ground, & priori, for imputing 
“dubious” motives to the “ Herrn Wellhausen, 
Kuenen, ete.,” who chose Jewish history as 
the field for their researches, than there would 
be for imputing them to Professor Niebuhr, 
for instance, who chose Roman history as the 
field for his; and who has also, incidentally, 
pricked sundry pleasantly prismatic historical 
bubbles, regardless of their picturesque effect 
and gratefully emotional qualities. «“‘The Story 
of Jerusalem,” while it falls considerably short 
of the author’s delightful “Makers of Florence,” 
is graphic and sympathetic, and may be read 
with pleasure by those to whom it is addressed. 
In point of illustration, letter-press, and gen- 
eral make-up, the publishers have left nothing 
to be desired. 

A vivacious, pleasantly-written narrative of 
personal experiences, judiciously sprinkled with 
casual bits of geographical, industrial, and eth- 
nological information, is Mr. Maturin M. Bal- 
lou’s “ Equatorial America,” descriptive of a 
recent visit to St. Thomas, Martinique, Barba- 
does, and the principal capitals of South Amer- 
ica — Para, Pernambuco, Bahia,’ Rio Janiero, 
Santos, Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, Callao, ete. 
Mr. Ballou would seem to have been “on 
pleasure bent,” the duration of his stay in each 
place being apparently measured by its re- 
sources in the way of novelty and entertain- 
ment; hence we are not to look to his book 
for fact and deduction of a very serious and 
determined character. There is plenty of in- 
formation, however, of the sort usually picked 
up by observant literary pilgrims,— we think, 
by the way, the author might have credited 
his readers with a better knowledge of ele- 
mentary geography,— and this is agreeably im- 
parted. There are no illustrations. 

“ Wanderings in South America” is a re- 
print of the entertaining story of the adventures 














of one Mr. Charles Waterton, a Yorkshire 
gentleman of good fortune, who seems to have 
preferred the society of Indians, jaguars, mon- 
keys, anacondas, etc., in the forests of Guiana, 
to the hunts, assemblies, and board-meetings 
of his native county. As Sidney Smith said 
of him in a review of the original edition of 
the book, “He appears in early life to have 
been seized with an unaccountable aversion to 
Piccadilly, and to that train of meteorological 
questions and answers which forms the great 
staple of polite English conversation.” We 
ourselves incline to suspect that Mr. Water- 
ton’s “« Wanderings ” were originally prompted 
by that curious craving of vogue, or affectation 
of the heroic, that sends so many of his country- 
men tiger-hunting in India, lion-hunting in 
Africa, and, occasionally, man-hunting when- 
ever and wherever the sport may be pursued 
with comparative safety and show of right, in 
the hope of a season of lionizing in the draw- 
ing-rooms at home. Some of Mr. Waterton’s 
exploits were of an amazing, not to say Mun- 
chausen-like, character. Upon one occasion he 
captured a large anaconda by first pinning the 
head of the creature to the ground with his 
lance, and then throwing himself bodily upon 
the tail. The snake vigorously resisting such 
liberties from a stranger, Mr. Waterton found 
himself obliged to ‘ 

“Call out to the second negro to throw himself upon 
me, as I found I was not heavy enough. . . So, while 
the first negro continued to hold the lance firm to the 
ground, and the other was helping me, I contrived to un- 
loose my braces, and with them tied up the creature’s 
mouth.” 

Having seen Mr. Waterton in the rdle of St. 
George, the reader is prepared to see him in 
that of Arion; and in a subsequent chapter 
we behold him bestriding a crocodile : 

«TI jumped on his back, turning half round as I vaulted, 
so that I gained my seat with my face in a right posi- 
tion. I immediately seized his fore-legs, and, by main 
force, twisted them on his back; thus they served me 
fora bridle. . . Should it be asked how I kept my seat, 
I would answer, I hunted some years with Lord Dar- 
lington’s fox hounds.” 

The exploit and the answer have a curious 
smack of Mr. Lever’s miraculous Irishmen. 
It is only fair to say that Mr. Waterton does 
not confine himself to the long bow, his book 
containing much that is both credible and in- 
forming. 

Charles Augustus Stoddard’s “ Across Rus- 
sia from the Baltic to the Danube” is a rapid 
résumé of the writer’s experiences during his 
trip from Paris to Buda-Pesth, via Hull, the 
German Ocean, Stockbolm, Finland, St. Peters- 
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burg, Moscow, Warsaw, and Cracow. The 
writer saw the stock sights on his route, and 
describes them tersely, interlarding his descrip- 
tions with apposite historical matter after the 
fashion of the fuller sort of guide-books. There 
are a number of well-chosen illustrations. 


Epwarp GILPIN JOHNSON. 


BERNHARD TEN BRINK. 
There are chords of sympathy that bind us to 


journals. He had also begun, and is said to have 
nearly completed, the chapters on Old-English lit- 


| erature in Paul’s Grundriss der Germanischen 


Philologie. 

Since the publication of his Chaucerian Gram- 
mar, Professor Ten Brink had devoted himself to 
literature rather than philology in its narrower 
sense, but he was the inspiration of more than one 
who has made himself distinguished as a linguist. 
Kluge, in particular, is always ready to acknowl- 


_ edge his indebtedness, and more than once has been 


those whose books we have read, whose train of | 
thought we have followed, and whose teaching has | 


influenced our actions, though they may dwell in a 
foreign land and speak a strange tongue. And 


the means of bringing to light facts and ideas which 
he owed to his old teacher, but which the latter had 
not cared to put into print. Modesty was one of 
the chief characteristics of the man; tenaciously as 


| he held to his own opinion (observe his adherence 


when we learn that they have passed away, the | 


heart is touched, and we read with interest details 
as to their daily life and their dealings with those 


heart more sensitive, when we have at one time 


come into personal contact with them, and have | 
listened to their words as they fell from their lips. | 


As the English of some centuries ago were wont 
to cross the Channel and seek learning and inspira- 
tion in Italian universities, so we to-day make pil- 
grimage to Germany; but one may well marvel at 
the attraction that has for a score of years led En- 
glish-speaking men to traverse the Atlantic in order 
to study English speech and literature in Germany 
at the feet of a Hollander. Now that he who was 
the inspiration of our studies has been laid to rest 
on the bank of the Rhine, it is fitting that one of 
us give expression to our appreciation of him and 
our sorrow at his death. 

Bernhard Ten Brink was born in Amsterdam in 
1841, of the Catholic branch of the Ten Brink fam- 
ily. A Dutchman by birth and breeding, he early 
began his studies in Germany, and subsequently 
became a citizen of that country. At first he devoted 
himself chiefly to the Romance languages, studying 
under Diez at Bonn, and presenting a doctor's the- 
sis in that department. He had, however, studied 
English philology under Delius, and soon directed 
all his energies to this field of work, for which his 
intimate acquaintance with Romance philology and 
two important Teutonic tongues preéminently fitted 
him. Ten Brink’s first call was to Marburg, where 
he was assistant professor of English, and soon pub- 
lished his Chaucer Studien. But on the establish- 
ment of the Imperial University at Strassburg in 
1872, he was called to the chair of English, where 
he remained ever afterward, though repeatedly 
urged to accept a call to Gittingen and other insti- 
tutions; and it is with Strassburg that he will al- 
ways be associated in the minds of his students. 
Here he produced, one after the other, his Chaw- 
cers Sprache und Verskunst (1884), the first vol- 
umes of his famous Geschichte der Englischen Lit- 
teratur (1877-1889), and his Beowulf Studien 


(1888), besides many contributions to philological | 


to the four-stress theory in Germanic verse ), he was 
always modest in the asserting of it. And his writ- 
ings lacked that bitterness and personality that sully 


| the polemics of most German philologians. 
about them. The sympathy is greater, and the | 


Thus far, Ten Brink alone has written a satisfac- 
tory history of our early literature. Much reading 
and the enthusiasm of a dilettante were not his 
only preparation. He brought to the task the thor- 
ough training of a German philologian. Moreover, 
as an interpreter of literature he was gifted with a 
rare keenness of perception and fineness of feeling, 
and with a richness of fancy that one does not look 
for in a Dutchman. I have often marvelled, as I 
sat watching his rather stolid figure and the face 


_ that lacked expression but for those keen quick 
| eyes and the smile that would occasionally break 





through the cloud that seemed constantly to hang 
about it,—I have marvelled at the fineness of the 
nature that dwelt within. His perception of the 
relations of things, his ability to associate cause 
with probable effect and effect with unseen cause, 
and his vivid realization of the fact that men and 
women have always been men and women just as 
we know them to-day,—this power of mind and 
heart enabled him to clothe with flesh and blood 
the dry bones of history, and to read in a name 
and a date a whole chapter of life. It is not strange 
that this very’ faculty led him where others could 
not follow (as in the case of his theories as to the 
composition of the Beowulf), and then exposed 
him to the arrows of his opponents. 

As a lecturer, when he had but to read what he 
had already carefully worked out, as in the case of 
his lectures on Shakespeare, he was not only in- 
structive but fascinating; but in his regular course 
on metre, there were many necessary interruptions 
and much writing on the blackboard, and his higher 
qualities were not brought into play. As a teacher, 
he varied. If the class was large and there were 
beginners in it, he mounted his high platform, and 
from behind the desk ruled as a pedagogue. Then 
woe to any luckless fellow who presented an idea 
he had but incompletely thought out, or whose work 
bore any traces of shallowness. At these recita- 
tions there was not the most economical use made 
of time, and some of us Americans, whose stay at 
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Strassburg was necessarily limited, felt justified in 
complaining. The hour would often pass without 
any perceptible progress being made, and but a 
fraction of the work planned for the semester was 
done when the time was up. But in the seminary 
it was different. The number of students was lim- 
ited, and all were such as were doing advanced 
work. Ten Brink would then come down and sit 
in our midst. The hour was given up to one man, who 
presented the result of work that had often occupied 
him a considerable time. We all took part in the 
discussion, and Professor Ten Brink’s presence was 
that of a wise and kind adviser and helper. 

But it was in his kneipe that I found Ten Brink 
at his best. I have been a member of the kneipes 
of various German professors, but I look back to 
none but this with any sense of real pleasure. When 
a German professor sits at the head of a beer-table 
about which are gathered his seminary students, he 
is as a king among his courtiers. The circumstances 
bring out the character of the man. Some assume 
dignity, and keep all at a cool distance; some put 
off the constraint of the lecture room, and are, for 
the time, boys again with the rest; some even take 
their students into their confidence, and entertain 
them with the small jealousies and scandals that 
exist among those of their calling. In Ten Brink 
there was dignity without the assumption of it, cor- 
diality without undue familiarity, and no sign of a 
tendency to belittle or scandalize his colleagues. 
When I came to Strassburg, Professor Ten Brink 
had not had a kneipe for some time. That it was 
revived, came about in this way: As usual, there 
were a number of Americans in his seminary—at 
the time we were in the majority,—and Ten Brink 
did not disguise the pleasure he took in this foreign 
contingent. One of our number became the father 


of a little boy, and when the news came to Ten 


Brink, he said, “ Why, we must celebrate it at 
once.” That night three or four of us spent an 
hour with him at the Germania Restaurant, and 
every week thereafter all his seminary students 
gathered about him in a little private room at the 
same place. He did not sit at the head of the table, 
but at the side, and was wont to lean up against 
the wainscotted wall and look out from under his 
bushy eyebrows with that critical and yet kindly 
gaze that gave a man confidence while it warned 
him that he must speak no nonsense. The number 
of Americans among us gave the meeting an inter- 
national character; we ate or drank as we pleased, 
and felt no constraint to drink beer if we did not 
want to. We always spoke German, but the talk 
was oftener of British and American institutions 
and men-of-letters than of German. When the talk 
did fall upon things at home, and anyone tried to 
draw out of Professor Ten Brink an opinion as to 
some philologian he was known not to favor, the 
worst he would say was, “ Der ist ein sonderbarer 
Heiliger,” an expression that always reminded one 
of his religion. Like his favorite, Chaucer, he was 
a good Catholic, but a frank critic of the church,— 





a fact that gives peculiar value to his history of 
English literature. 

For many years Professor Ten Brink had suf- 
fered poor health. Like many German scholars, 
he did not perceive the need of caring for his phys- 
ical well-being until it was too late. When he be- 
came incapacitated for work, he would go to his 
physician and for a time follow his prescription, 
abstaining from what might hurt him, and taking a 
daily walk. But as he got a little better, he would 
become careless again, and was even fond of joking 
on the subject. In the spring of 1888 he was forced 
to stay some time at Baden Baden, and it was my 
good fortune to spend a Sunday there with him and 
his family. In the morning we wandered about 
the town, visiting the Konversationshaus, Fried- 
richsbad, and other places of interest. In the af- 
ternoon we climbed up to the ruins of the old castle 
Hohenbaden. We followed the yellow marks on 
the trees, which indicate the most gradual ascent, 
for it was only these ways that Ten Brink’s physician 
allowed him to go. Mrs. Ten Brink and the children 
went on ahead, while he and I came up slowly be- 
hind. At every break in the ascent, he would stop, 
“um ein bischen Luft zu schnappen,” as he would 
say, and smile. But I knew that it was from sheer 
weakness that he did it. After a family lunch in 
the forester’s room at the castle, we climbed to the 
platform of the tower and enjoyed the splendid 
view of the Rhine Valley from Speyer to beyond 
Strassburg. The trip did Professor Ten Brink 
good and brought new color to his cheeks. When 
alone with his wife, I suggested that his stay at the 
baths was benefiting him. She knew him better 
than I, and would not be comforted. She feared 
he would never be better, she said. ‘The hand of 
death was indeed already upon him. He died at 
his home in Strassburg, January 29, after a brief 


confinement to his bed. Quenen Hee. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 

In preparing his “Story of Portugal” (Put- 
nam), Mr. H. Morse Stephens has had the advan- 
tage and the disadvantage which fall to a pioneer, 
for his is the first history of that little country. 
Consequently, whatever may be its merits, this book 
must be welcomed, for in it one may find a fairly 
correct and intelligible narrative of a most interest- 
ing land. The great Affonso Henriques, the greater 
John, “the fortunate” Emmanuel, may now take a 
place in popular knowledge beside the only two 
princes of Portugal whom, we venture to say, the 
reading public of to-day know: Henry the Navi- 
gator and Dom Sebastian. In truth, it may even 
be doubted whether the many who know Dryden’s 
ode of “Alexander’s Feast” ever heard of his 
“ Don Sebastian” or of the hero who was its orig- 
inal. Mr. Stephens has, rightly, much to say about 
the political relations between England and Portu- 
gal, which date from the fourteenth century, when 
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Englishmen began to consume port wine in ex- 
change for English long cloths. Interesting chap- 
ters on Portugal in Brazil and in India occur, and 
the great ministry of Pombal is given due space. 
And yet we regret that the truly great historian of 
the French Revolution saw fit to intermit his labors 
in a field where he is a master, to produce a work 
which will not enhayce his reputation. Hurriedly 
written, the book is not only guilty of erroneous 
statements, but is based upon fundamental error. 
It is inexcusable to still continue to follow the Port- 
uguese chronicles in their confusion of Raymond of 
Burgundy with so famous a man as Raymond of 
Toulouse, the great crusader, for Mr. Stephens’s 
studies in French history should have led him té 
old Catel, who, in his “Comtes de Tolose,” cor- 
rected the Portuguese bunglers nearly two centuries 
ago. Again, an Englishman should not transform 
two stout Dutch worthies like William Count of 
Holland and George Count of Waes into English 
earls,— and yet they parade in this book as the 
Earls of Holland and Wight. Mr. Stephens 
knows that a crusader who went to the Holy Land 
in 1103-05 was not thereby participating in the 
Second Crusade ; and he ought to know that he has 
not proved, and cannot prove, that Lusitania was 
not the nucleus of the modern Portugal. It would 
be interesting to have his authority for the state- 
ment that Lusitania never went north of the Tagus. 


But his whole conception of Portugal, both geo- | 


graphical and ethnographical, is wrong, as that em- 
inent authority, Oswald Crawford, has forcibly 
shown in the August number of «The Fortnightly 
Review” for 1891. The man who can write of 
Portugal — « With no natural boundaries to distin- 


guish it from that larger portion of the peninsula | 


ealled Spain, its inhabitants spring from the same 
stock as the Spaniards, and their language differs 
buat slightly from the Spanish,’”’— was hardly called 
by necessity to write the history of Portugal. Mr. 
Crawford's assistance was not needed to correct the 
first misstatement — such an atlas as Stieler’s will 


refute that. But if one would know who the Portu- | 


guese are, what is the reason of Portugal's entity, 
what the natural cause—greater than port wine— 
of her long association with England, and what are 
her future prospects, let him read the valuable ar- 
ticle cited from “The Fortnightly,” and then he 
may safely fill in details from Mr. Stephens. He 
will then get philosophical explanation, and not 
mere chronicle. 


Tue first volumes of Mr. Froude’s “ History of 
England ” were published thirty-five years ago. In- 
stead of issuing a new edition embodying the ma- 
terial that has since been brought to light, the 
author has retold the history of the years between 
1526 and 1536 in a supplementary volume on 
“The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon” (Scribner ). 
The story is given in considerable detail, largely 
from the letters of the imperial ambassador Cha- 
puys, and the book shows much research in the 











calendars of state papers and in foreign archives. 
Yet “the perusal of all these documents leaves the 
broad aspect of the story,” in the author's opinion, 
“precisely where it was.” He finds “nothing to 
withdraw,” and “little to alter save in correcting 
some small errors of trivial moment.” He still con- 
siders Catholicism “a corrupt and demoralising 
superstition,” the monasteries were “nests of de- 
pravity ” and “special servants of the Devil,” the 
Pope was “an Italian conjuror who professed to be 
able for a consideration to turn wrong into right.” 
The Reformation was “an infinitely blessed revo- 
lution,” the root and source of the expansive force 
which has spread the Anglo-Saxon Race over the 
globe, ard imprinted the English genius and charac- 
ter on the constitution of mankind.” Hence Mr 
Froude was “ unwilling to believe more evil than’ 
he could help, of his “countrymen who accomplished 
so beneficent a work,” and determined to disregard 
other sources of information and judge the reform- 
ers only by the acts of Parliament and their pre- 
ambles. Henry VIII. passed important acts of re- 
form,— from the best of motives, the preambles 
assure us; therefore Henry VIII. deserves our ad- 
miration. “The English Liturgy survives to tell 
us what Cranmer was.” The infinite blessedness 
of the Revolution sanctifies the revolutionists and 
the means which they employed. This is the es- 
sence of Mr. Froude’s argument, and the argument 
needs only to be stripped of his plausible rhetoric 
to show its weakness. One can admire the beauty 
of the English Liturgy and still hold that Cranmer 
lacked moral strength, just as one can accept the 
results of the French Revolution without approving 
of Robespierre and the Reign of Terror. This dis- 
tinction Mr. Froude cannot see. Either the Re- 
formation was good and its supporters were good, 
or it was bad and its supporters were bad ; there is 
to him no other ground. Mr. Froude is master of 
an engaging style. He is honest, and does not sup- 
press or distort facts which tell against him. Many 
of his conclusions meet with a wider acceptance than 
they did thirty years ago. His extreme views have 
often, as in the case of Henry VIIL., led to a more 
just appreciation of men and events. Yet when all 
has been said, the fact remains that he is a parti- 
san and expects his readers to be partisans, and his 
one-sidedness vitiates much of his historical work. 


Tue story of the evolution of art is an especially 
fruitful and fascinating chapter in the science of 
anthropology, and we take pleasure in commending 
Mr. William Martin Conway’s little book, “ Dawn 
of Art in the Ancient World” (Macmillan), as a 
readable and suggestive manual in which the reader 
is called upon to consider the historical meaning 
rather than the xsthetic charms of the objects re- 
ferred to. The demarcation between the scientific 
and the artistic categories of mental activity was 
once sufficiently distinct; but the rays from the 
lamp of science creep into unsuspected crannies, and 
art-history is to-day become a pregnant branch of 
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scientific inquiry, pursued by scientific methods, 
and productive — ancient art-works bridging over 
more effectually than other relics the chasm be- 
tween us and bygone peoples — of important sci- 
entific results. The famous bit of engraved bone, 
for example, turned up by the spade of the French 
**Monkbarns” from the concreted floor of a cave 
in the Dordogne, has disclosed a period of artistic 
activity of a remoteness that stamps the Assyrian 
sculptors of Sennacherib and the Memphian artists 
of Rameses or Sesostris as chronologically quite of 
the modern school,—thus rendering our “ Old Mas- 
ters”’ a ludicrous misnomer. This venerable intag- 
lio, the work, doubtless, of some palzolithic aurochs- 
hunter, is asserted, on fairly credible evidence, to 
date from a period some 244,000 years before the 
creation of Adam according to the ingenious Arch- 
bishop Ussher,— the ray from the lamp of science 
here flitting into another out-of-the-way cranny. In 
the present volume, under the chapter-headings 
“Art in the Stone Age,” “The Invention of Bronze,” 
“The Legacy of Egypt,’ “The Legacy of Chal- 
dea,” “The Heirs of Chaldea,” the author presents 
a rapid survey of the archeological field, seeking 
to suggest rather than to inform, and pointing out 
the connections which exist, or which he supposes 
to exist, between the various areas of prehistoric 
and early historic archeology, rather than investi- 
gating any of them in particular. The kernel of 
these chapters is the substance of three lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 1891; and they 
present, as Mr. Conway tells us, not so much a sur- 
vey of known facts as “an account of the deduc- 
tions, impressions, hardy generalizations, and even 
sometimes the guesses of an individual mind in the 
presence of those facts.”” The preliminary chapter 
on “The Succession of Ideals,” and the closing 
chapter on “The Cats of Ancient Egypt,” while 
not strictly in harmony with the body of the work, 
are acceptable additions to it. 


PROFESSOR FERDINAND PRAEGER’s “Wagner as 
I Knew Him” (Longmans) is not wholly, as the 
title would seem to indicate, a volume of personal 
reminiscence. The author was, indeed, intimately 
acquainted with the composer, but, living from boy- 
hood almost uninterruptedly in London, his actual 
intercourse with Wagner was confined to the lat- 
ter’s London season of 1855 and to a few brief so- 
journs upon the Continent. The important fact, 
however, is that similarity of interests and early as- 
sociations led to a very close intimacy between the 
two when they were brought together, an intimacy 
that is best illustrated by mentioning that Profes- 
sor Praeger is one of the very few people whom 
Wagner allowed to read his autobiography. That 
autobiography will probably be given to the world, 
according to Wagner’s desire, when his son Sieg- 
fried attains his majority, but for the present the 
book now in question must take its place. And 
this book is really a very complete life of Wagner 
down to 1865, for we may trust the author when 





he says of his friend, “I have not uttered one word 
to which he himself would not have subscribed.” 
The most important chapters of the work are those 
which relate to the part played by Wagner as a 
Dresden revolutionist in 1849, and to the London 
season of 1855. And, incidentally, the book in- 
cludes nothing more interesting than the extracts 
from the London papers of the latter date upon the 
subject of Wagner’s music. The onslaught upon 
Keats and Shelley, so famous in literary history, 
seems innocuous in comparison with the onslaught 
of “ The Times” and “The Athenzeum ” upon the 
composer of “Tannhiuser” and “Lohengrin.” 
Now that Wagner has forever taken his place 
among the immortals, we can afford to smile at the 
malice and ignorance then displayed; but we can 
easily understand how they must have worked upon 
a nature as excitable as that of their subject. The 
most important thing to say about the book is that 
it presents to us a man not without faults, but still 
essentially lovable, and enables us to see something 
of the workings of a mind absolutely steadfast in 
its devotion to truth. It is a delineation not in- 
consistent with the colossal genius revealed in his 
works, and affords a much-needed corrective to the 
distorted portraits of which envy has been so’ pro- 
lific, and which have given rise to the rather preva- 
lent but wholly erroneous impression that Wagner, 
however great as a composer, was contemptible as 
a man. 


THE attractive series of “Heroes of the Nations” 
(Putnam) still continues, and makes one almost 
long for his boyhood again, to have that fine sense 
of enjoyment of such books which can come to the 
boy alone. The volume on Philip Sidney, by H. R. 
Fox Bourne, is by no ’prentice hand or novice in 
the discussion of the life of that peerless knight. 
Thirty years ago Mr. Bourne published his “ Me- 
moir of Sir Philip Sidney,” and the present book 
embraces the results of much valuable research 
since that volume appeared. In that interval also 
the writer has given forth interesting contributions 
to the history of English seafaring and commercial 
life, and now returns to his first love. The aim in 
the present volume is “to bring into prominence, 
and to keep always in view, but without exaggera- 
tion cr distortion, the chivalrous aspect of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s life, and its relations in that respect 
with the history of his time and country, with the 
contemporaries among whom he moved, who influ- 
enced him and who were influenced by him.” The 
writer enters again into the interminable contro- 
versy over the “ Astrophel and Stella” sonnets, and 
abandons the views which he advanced in 1862. 
He holds now to the interpretation of these son- 
nets in the spirit of the Troubadour and courts-of- 
love school, as purely ideal, and so redeems the 
character of his hero. The interpretation of Lloyd’s 
“Life of Sidney,” adopted also by “The Edin- 
burgh Review” in 1876, commends itself more 
to those who like to think of Sidney as carrying 
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beneath his chivalrous exterior a serious and manful 
character, and so read in the sonnets “ the struggle 
in a noble mind between conscience and passion, 
with the final victory of the right.” It is strange 
that Mr. Bourne argues for the unreality of the 
sentiments in these sonnets from the conceits of 
Spenser’s “ Astrophel,” where “Stella, instead of 
continuing for nearly twenty years longer to be 
Lady Rich and ending her days as Countess of 
Devonshire, tore herself in pieces over the dying 
body of Astrophel.” No one would stand for the 
literalness of this last catastrophe on any interpre- 
tation, but it has been held by most critics that the 
“Stella” of Spenser’s fine elegy is Sidney’s wife. 
If this is not true, the propriety of the dedication 
of the “ Astrophel” to her by Spenser is not ap- 
parent. 


Amone the curios of the literature of the stage is 
“ The Life of an Actor,” by Pierce Egan, recently 
reprinted in London by Pickering & Chatto. It 
was written in the early part of the present century, 
and is now reproduced in a formidable volume of 
several hundred pages with facsimiles of the orig- 
inal colored plates. It is disappointing. From a 
list of conspicuous actors of the time, which is given 
in a sort of prologue — including such names as 
Edmund Kean, John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. 
Jordan, Madame Vestris, Joseph Grimaldi, and 
many others almost equally famous in the annals of 
the stage — it is naturally expected that interesting 
sketches and entertaining incidents from their ca- 
reers will be found within the covers of a volume 
large enough to tell the stories of all their lives. 
But there is little of all this in the present work. 
It purports to be a humorous history of a stage- 
struck hero named Peregrine Proteus, who, accom- 
panied by a fidus Achates known as Horatio Quill, 
goes through a barn-storming experience from an 
apprenticeship in a printer’s office to the manage- 
ment of a metropolitan theatre. Some notion may 
be gathered, from a succession of scenes in his rural 
histrionic career, of the trials and tribulations which 
beset the course of a travelling actor’s life half a 
century ago; but otherwise the book raises the 
question whether the humor of other days was 
equal in sprightliness and verve to the humor of 
our own day, or whether the loss of local color is 
fatal to the spirit of humor. At all events, the book 
is tedious for the most part. It has many elements 
of coarseness, both in the text and in the illustra- 
tions. The author, like Silas Wegg, drops into po- 
etry upon the slightest provocation, and it becomes 
necessary to search in a mass of chaff for a few 
grains of entertainment. It is a wonder that this 
dreary life of an inconsequential vagabond has been 
reprinted in such an elaborate fashion. 


Mr. Joun Cuurton Coutrys, in “ The Study of 
English Literature” (Macmillan), makes his mod- 
est contribution to the notable controversy which, 
after five years of discussion, is still unsettled, con- 








cerning the right method of the study of English 
Literature in English universities. Hitherto the 
study of Literature in these institutions has been 
mainly a study of Philology. A majority of uni- 
versity officials have maintained, and many of them 
still maintain, that Literature, as distinguished from 
Philology, is not a subject susceptible of solid and 
systematic treatment in teaching; that it is too in- 
tangible, affording no basis for a superstructure of 
positive instruction; that it would degenerate into 
“cram,” or mere dilettantism. Mr. Collins, on the 
other hand,— and there are many who agree with 
him, ineluding such distinguished names as Cardinal 
Manning, Mr. Gladstone, Professor Jowett, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Professor Huxley, Mr. Froude, and 
Sir Theodore Martin,— insists that English Litera- 
ture can be taught; that to say that literature is a 
subject peculiarly susceptible to “cram ” is absurd ; 
that because it has not been reduced to a system 
in the past is no evidence that it cannot be so re- 
duced ; that the first’ desideratum is a recognition 
of, the essential distinction between Philology and 
Literature, and the second a recognition of the im- 
portance of combining the study of the national 
classics with the existing study of the ancient clas- 
sies; and that at present secondary education is 
suffering greatly in consequence of the failure of 
the universities to recognize these facts. Mr. Col- 
lins’s position is in entire harmony with the mod- 
ern tendency to assign a more important place than 
formerly to the study of English Literature as a 
part of liberal education, and, his arguments being 
well put and well reasoned, the book is highly in- 
teresting and valuable. 


For some years readers and teachers desirous of 
an introduction to our Oldest English have been 
obliged to look to English and German sources, the 
readers of March and Corson, excellent as they were 
in their day, being somewhat out of date. The text- 
book most commonly used has been Sweet’s “Anglo- 
Saxon Reader,” printed at the Clarendon Press. 
All who are interested in the subject will weleome 
a much better book from an American source. To 
the industry and sound scholarship of Professor 
James W. Bright, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
we now owe an “ Anglo-Saxon Reader” (Holt) 
with which very little fault can be found. The 
texts are well selected and collated with great care. 
In every respect this reader must be pronounced 
superior to Sweet’s, its only rival. The notes are 
more helpful; there is a valuable appendix on An- 
glo-Saxon versification ; and, best of all, the Glos- 
sary is far better. As Sweet’s Reader is prefaced 
by a Grammatical Introduction and Bright’s is not, 
it should be mentioned that the student is expected 
to consult Professor Cook’s admirable edition of 
Sievers’s “Old English Grammar.” Those desirous 
of taking up Old English without a teacher will 
find Bright’s Reader well suited to their purpose. 
The Glossary explains, by page end line references, 
every important use of every word in the book. 
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Mrs. P10zz1’s piquant “ Glimpses of Italian So- 
ciety in the Eighteenth Century,” familiar to many 
older readers, is made tempting to younger ones 
also by a tasteful modern reprint (Scribner). Dr. 
Johnson’s lively friend seems to have undertaken 
her Italian journey largely to avoid the social chari- 
vari — in which the lexicographer bore a conspicu- 
ous share —that followed her second marriage. 
“Society,” with its usual acumen, having decided 
that the widow of a man who brewed beer had 
lowered herself by marrying a man who taught 
music —a verdict perhaps not uninfluenced by the 
relative profitableness of the two callings,— pro- 
ceeded forthwith to make things unpleasant for the 
offender; and Mrs. Piozzi was anxious that her 
residence abroad should prove not only an escape 
from those “ poisoned arrows of private malignity ” 
of which she speaks in her preface, but also a means 
of raising Piozzi in the eyes of “the world” by 
showing that he was cordially welcomed in his 
own country. It is pleasant to record that Mrs. 
Piozzi was quite as well received in Italy as the 
wife of the man of sharps and flats as she would 
have been as the widow of the man of vats and 
tubs — British social statutes not running (at that 
day) so far beyond British frontiers. Mrs. Piozzi’s 
descriptions are lively, anecdotal, full of local color, 
and may still be read with pleasure. The volume 
contains a well-written introduction by the Countess 
Evelyn Martinengo Caesaresco, who reviews the 
narrative from the Italian standpoint. 


Miss E. S. KrrKLANpD’s “Short History of En- 
gland” (McClurg) may be expected to take its 
place at once as the standard history of England 
for young people, and to displace that most fas- 
cinating but most discouraging classic, Dickens’s 
“Child’s History of England.” Miss Kirkland has 
most happily discovered how to be entertaining 
without being funny, and understands thoroughly 
the teaching function of all history. Ina narrative 
of four hundred pages the author covers a period 
of twelve hundred years, in the simplest and clear- 
est English, and with the propriety of speech which 
history demands,, yet allowing the great eyents 
which it chronicles to present themselves, even to a 
child of ten, with the large human and personal in- 
terest which appeals so strongly to the young. The 
volume is a worthy companion to the successful 
“Short History of France” by the same author. 


Grorce Lone’s standard translation of “The 
Discourses of Epictetus,” together with “The En- 
cheiridion” and “ Fragments,” is re-issued in two 
compact comely volumes, clearly printed on hand- 
made paper, by George Bell & Sons of London. A 
short biographical sketch of Epictetus, and an In- 
troduction generally expository of the Stoic phi- 
losophy as taught by him, are prefixed to the vol- 
ume. The merits of Mr. Long’s translation are 
well established, and the present edition of it is one 
that will at once commend itself to fastidious readers. 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
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Agassiz at Penikese. D.S. Jordan. Popular Science. 

Air and Health. H. Wager. Popular Science. 

Americans at Home in Europe. W.H. Bishop. Atlantic. 
Astronomy. A.D. White. Popular Science. 

Bacteria in Dairy Products. H. W. Conn. Popular Science. 
Balestier, Wolcott. J.R. Campbell. Century. 

Bartram, John and William. Popular Science. 

Battle Ships. J. M. Ellicott. Aélantic. 

Black Forest to the Black Sea. Illus. F. D. Millet. Harper. 
Black Hills, The. Antoinette Ogden. Atlantic. 

Blind, Teaching the. J.P. Ititter. Chautauquan. 
California Lion Hunting. Illus. Helen E. Bandini. Overland. 
Climate Variation. W.H. Larrabee. Popular Science. 
Columbus, Christopher. W.F. Poole. Dial. 
Disfranchisement, Legal. Atlantic. 

Eclipses of 1889. Illus. E.S. Holden. Century. 
Educational System, Our. W.T. Harris. Chautauquan. 
Eliot, George, and Mrs. Humphry Ward. North American. 
English Public Schools. By an English Writer. Harper. 
Farragut, Admiral. E. K. Rawson. A(flantic. 

Fiction, Recent Books of. W.M. Payne. Dial. 

French and Indian War. J. G. Nicolay. Chautauquan. 
French Girls. Madame Adam. North American. 

French Impressionist Painters. Cecilia Waern. Atlantic. 
Genoa. Illus. Murat Halstead. Cosmopolitan. 

German History, Two Great Decades of. C. H. Cooper. Dial, 
Greek Painted Sculpture. Illus. E. Robinson. Century. 
Homes of the Renaissance. Illus. W. Wood. Cosmopolitan. 
Immigration. J. B. Weber and C. S. Smith. No. American. 
Indian Fair in Mexican Hot Country. Illus. S. Baxter. Harp. 
Indians, Our. Kate Carnes. Chautauquan. 

Keene, Charles. Illus. George Somes. Scribner. 

Literary Editors. Melville Philips. Lippincott. 

Literature and the Ministry. L. W. Spring. Atlantic. 
Lotteries, Federal Taxation of. T.M. Cooley. Atlantic. 
Mashonaland, So. Africa. Illus. Frank Mandy. Scribner. 
Mexico’s Free Zone. M. Romero. North American. 
Michigan’s Electors. E. B. Winans. North American. 
Money and Usury. Henry Clews. North American. 
Movement, Involuntary. Illus. Jos. Jastrow. Pop. Science. 
Negro in America. Henry Watterson. Chautauquan. 
Negro Question, The. T.N. Page. North American. 

New York Parks. Illus. E.S. Nadal. Scribner. 

Nihilism and the Famine. [llus. Lippincott. 

Olympian Religion, III. W. E. Gladstone. North American. 
Orchestral Instruments. Illus. D. Spillane. Pop. Science. 
Paris Theatres, III. Illus. W.F. Apthorp. Scribner. 
Patriotism and Politics. Cardinal Gibbons. North American. 
Pearl Fishing in Australia. Illus. Century. 

Plants. Gerald McCarthy. Chautauquan. 

Poetry. E.C. Stedman. Century. 

Poetry and Eloquence. John Burroughs. Chautauquan. 
Rapid Transit. C.D. Wright. Popular Science. 
Reciprocity and the Farmer. H. A. Herbert. No. American. 
Roads, Our Common. Illus. I. B. Potter. Century. 
Russian Peasants. Lillie B.C. Wyman. Chautauquan. 
San Francisco Water Front. Illus. C.S. Greene. Overland. 
Science and Fine Art. E. Du Bois-Reymond. Pop. Science. 
Sea Songs, American. A.M. Williams. Atlantic. 
Shelley’s Last Days. [llus. Guido Biagi. Harper. 
Socialism in London. Illus. R.A. Woods. Scribner. 

Ten Brink, Bernhard. George Hempl. Dial. 

Theatre of Today. Cora Maynard. Cosmopolitan. 
Tolstoi’s Family Life. Cosmopolitan. 

Torpedoes in Coast Defence. Illus. Cosmopolitan. 
Transatlantic-Liner Crews. Illus. Cosmopolitan. 

Travel, Recent Books of. E.G. Johnson. Dial. 

Typhus Fever. Cyrus Edson. North American. 

University and Practical Life.. C. T. Hopkins. Overland. 
Washington’s Mother and Birthplace. Illus. Century. 
Western City Management. Julian Ralph. Harper. 
Wounded Knee Massacre. Illus. W. E. Dougherty. Overland. 
Yorktown, Siege of. E.C. Haynes. Chautauquan. 
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Books OF THE MONTH. 


[The following list includes all books received by THE D1AL 
during the month of March, 1892.) 








BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
eee one y Life: Bei Se dette 
ti = - Bdited by her = 2m i 
ington S In 2 vols., with portraits, 12mo, un- 
eut. Macmillan & Co. wd 

Sir Walter Ralegh: A Bi 54 William Stebbing, 
M.A., author of “‘Some sdicte of History Reviewed.” 
py portrait, 8vo, pp. 413, uncut. Maemillan & Co. 

> 

From the Usher’s Desk tosthe Tabernacle Pulpit: The 
Life and Labors of Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 'By Rev. 
Robert Shindler, author of ‘* Notheram Hall.”’ Illus., 
12mo, pp. 316. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50. 

Viscount Palmerston, K.G. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.T. 
With portrait, 16mo, pp. 240. Harper’s ‘* Queen’s Prime 

rs Series.” $ 00. 

Thomas Rambaut, D.D., Preacher and Teacher. By Nor- 
man Fox, D.D. With portrait, l6mo, pp. 107. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. $1.00. 

Julius Ceesar, and the Foundation of the Roman Imperial 
3 y W. Warde Fowler, M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 

389, ae “ eee the Nations.” $1.50. 
from the F — ch. by [nal isabel ze eee : 4 

rene . 12mo, pp. 327. 
Cassell Publishing Os 
: The Story of 2 an Emi t. By Hans Matt- 
son. Iilus., 8vo, pp. 314. D. D. Merrill Co. $2.00. 

Lyman Copeland Draper: A Memoir. By Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. With portrait, 8vo, pp. 22, paper. Wisconsin 
State Printer. 

HISTORY. 


Historical Essays. By Edward A. Freeman, M.A. Fourth 
series. S8vo, pp. 512, uncut. Macmillan lan & Co $3.50. 
A Student’s History of England, from the Earliest Times 
pF. 1885. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. ., 8¥O, pp. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 


ras Parliament. By B. C. Skottowe, M.A., 
of “ Our ae ay ag Kings.”’ 12mo, pp. 339, un- 
bner’s Sons. $1.00. 


—_. bs =. An Historical Account of the Old State 

ouse of Pennsylvania. By Frank M. E . Second 

edition, with continuation, illus., sm. 4to, pp. 222, gilt 
top. Porter & Coates. $2.50. 

The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World: From Mara- 
thon to Waterloo. By Sir Edward Creasy, M.A. New 
edition, 12mo, pp. 425. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

The i Ge of Charles Osborn as an » Aa Gave ’ Pioneer. 


W. Julian. 8vo, istorical 
Soc’y Publications. Boree nrxill Co Co. i. 50 ets. 
ART. 


English Pen Artists of To-day. Examples of their Work, 
with some Criticisms and Appreciations by Charles G. 
Harper. With over 150 illustrations, 4to, pp. 300, uncut. 
Macmillan & Co. Ina box, $20.00. 

Jules Bastien-Lepage and his Art: A Memoir. By André 
ny ee —Jules ae = as Artist, 
by Walter Sickert Modern Realism pinting, by 

alter ports and « Study of Mary Bashkirtself, by 

i, 8 cat Mari a ashkittes Works. wy Lh 4 
s e 8 vO, 

190, gilt top, uncut edges. Macmillan & Co. 33.50. = 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The Hell of Dante. Edited, with translations and notes, 
Butler. 12mo, pp. 435, uneut. Maemil- 


The Literary Remains of Charles Stuart Calverley. With 
a memoir by Sir Walter J. Sendall, K.C.M.G. Third 
ith portrait, 12mo, pp. 281, uncut. Macmillan 

& Co. $3.00. 


The Best Letters of Charles —_ Se, ae 


Ez 
= 
Fe 
Be 
z 


author of ‘‘ The Egotist.’’ 


ben. 
The Idealist. B Henry T. 
12mo, 4 ippineott Co. $1.50. 


pp. 329, uncut. cB 











eh Uiloge cepations. By Walter Savage Landor. 
ith kat and explanatory notes by by Charles G. 


ith 1 remane 12mo, pp. 431, uncut. 


ee iby Hg = Lives. By B. O. Flower. 
Second Edition, with portrait, 12mo, pp. 255. Arena Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00. 

Theocritus Translated into English Verse. By C.S. Cal- 
verley, author of * Fly Leaves.”” Third edition, 12mo, 
pp. 184, uncut. Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 

Horee Sabbaticee. Reprint of articles contributed to ‘“‘ The 
tc™4% 74 by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Bart. 
AR 12mo, pp. 347. Mecmillen 't Cat Per vol., 

1.50. 

Selections from Lucian. Translated by Emily James 
Smith. 16mo, pp. 287, gilt top, uncut ; | Sam & 
Bros. $1.25. 

Madame Thérése. By Erckmann Chatrian. Edited and 

by George W. Rollins. Ginn & Co. 70 cts. 

Le Chant du Cygne. By Georges Ohnet. Sq. 16mo, pp. 
1. William R. Jenkins. Paper, 25 cts. 

Bouderie: Scenette en Un Acte. By Maurice Lecomter. 
16mo, pp. 19. William R. Jenkins. Paper. 


POETRY. 
—— Be. ogy a. 16mo, pp. 148, uneut. Mac- 


vousnare Wife, ac Other Poems. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
— pp. 128, uncut edges. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1 » 
Poems. By Edith Willis Linn. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 
=. Charles Wells Moulton. $1.00. 
Praqnes Syesce are Song Collection No. 8. Selected by 
-. = McCaskey. 8vo, pp. 184. Harper & Bros. Paper, 


A Christening Gift. By Julia Sargeant Visher. 24mo, pp. 
24. Chicago: Searle & Gorton. 15 cts. 


FICTION. 


“Ground Arms!” From the German of the Baroness Bertha 
von Suttner, by Alice Asbury Abbott. 12mo, pp. 250. 
A. C. MeClurg & Co. $1.00. 

The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. Humph y Ward. 
Library edition, i in 2vols.,12mo. Maemillan & Co. $3. 

A Golden Gossi : Neighborhood Story Number Two. By 
Mrs. A. D. . Whitney, author of a Street.” 
12mo, pp. 348. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The Pot of Gold, and Other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins, 
author of “A New England Nun.” Illus., 12mo, pp. 324. 
D. Lothrop Co. $1.50. 

Columbus and Beatriz. By Constance Goddard Du Bois, 
author of ‘“‘ Martha Corey.’’ 12mo, pp. 297. A.C. Me- 

1.00. 


Boston. By Maria Louise Pool, _—- of 
**Dally.’’? 12mo, pp. 348. r & Bros. 
A Fellowe and His Wife. By Blanche Willis naa and 
oa Sharp. 16mo, pp. 255. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1.25. 


Roger Hunt. By Celia Parker Wooley, author of ‘* Rachel 
rr * 16mo, pp. 370. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1.25. 


His Great Self. By Marian Harland. 12mo, pp. 355. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

“ Ask Mamma” ; or, The Richest Comgpeens, f in England. 
By the author of ** Sponge’s Sporting Tour.” ** Jorrocks”’ 
edition, illus. by Leech, 8vo, pp. 423, cneat. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.25. 

Maid Marian. DY T. Love Peacock. Edited by Richard 
Garnett, LL.D. With frontispiece, limo, pp. 172, rough 
edges. &Co. $1.00. 


That Angelic Woman. By James M. Ludlow, author of 
“ The Captain of the Janizaries.”’ 16mo, pp, 149. Harper 
& Bros. $1 — 

Vain Fortune. By George oom, s author of ‘“‘ A Mummer’ . 
Wife.” 12mo, ie. 283. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.0 
Mammon. By Mrs. od author of ‘“The Wooing o’t. ” 

12mo, pp. 392. J. W. Lowell Co. $1.00. 
Tasma, author of 


The Penance of Portia J By 
— 12m, pp. 293. U.S. Book 

Jason Edwards, an By Hamlin Garland, 
author of “ Main Tesval Rents.” 16mo, pp. 213. Arena 
Publishing Co. $1.00. 
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The Lesson of the Master: The Marriages, the Pupil, 
Brooksmith, the Solution, Sir Edmund Orme. By Henry 
James. 12mo, pp. 302. Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 


Grania: The Story of of an Island. age Hon. Emily Law- 
less, author of ‘‘ Hurrish.”” With a map, 12mo, pp. 355. 
Macmillan & Co. = .00. 


Zoroaster. By F. Marion Crawford, author of “Mr. Isaacs.” 
12mo, pp. 290. Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By William 
Black. New and revised edition, 16mo, pp. 381. Harper 
& Bros. 0 cts. 

Hertha: A Romance. By Ernst Eckstein, author of “ Quin- 
tus Claudius.”” Translated by Mrs. Edward Hamilton 
Bell. Authorized edition, 16mo, pp. 360. George Gotts- 
berger Peck. 75 cts. 

In the Vestibule Limited. By Brander Matthews. Illus., 
32mo, pp. 93. Harper’s “‘Black and White Series.” 50 cts. 

Defoe’s Minor Novels. Selected and edited by George 
Saintsbury. yy pp. 332, uncut. Maemillan’s 7 Pocket 
Library.”” $1.0 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 


Cassell’s Sunshine Series: The Book of Pity and of Death, 
by Pierre Loti, translated by T. P. O’Connor, M.P.; Rose 
and Ninette, a story of the morals and manners of the 
day, by Alphonse Daudet, = by J. Serrano; The 
Angular Stone, by Emilia Pardo Bazan, trans. by Mary 
J. Serrano; Renée and Colette, by Debut Laforest, trans. 
by Mrs. Benjamin Lewis. Each, 1 vol., 50 ets 

Appleton’s Town and Country ene ty Love or dhe 
by Katherine Lee (Mrs. Henry gennen) es- 

terday, by Frederick Marshall ; D hensdien, "by Ada 
Cambridge. Each, 1 vol., 50 ~ a 

Lee & Shepard’s Good Compan Series: Peculiar, a 
Hero of the Great Rebellion, by Sargent. 50 cts. 

Lovell’s Illustrated Series: The Scapegoat, by Hall Caine, 
illus. 50 cts. 

Worthington’s Rose Library : Some Children of Adam, by 
R. M. Manley, illus. 50 ets. 

Taylor’s Mayflower Library: The Peer and the Woman, 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim. 30 cts. 


TRAVEL. 


Travels Amongst the Great Andes of the Equator. By 
Edward Whymper. With maps and illustrations, 8vo, 
pp. 456, gilt top. Charles Scribner’s Sons. .00. 

Across Thibet. one from the French of Gabriel 
Bonvalot, by C. B. Pitman. Illus. from photographs 


taken by the Prince of Orleans Large 8vo, pp. 415, gilt 
top, uncut . Cassell Publishing Co. $3.50. 
Equatorial America. Descriptive of a visit to St. Thomas, 


Martinique, Barbadoes, the Capitals of South Amer- 
ica. By Maturin M. Ballou. 12mo, pp. 371. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Impressions of Italy. Translated from the French of Paul 
Bourget, by J. Serrano. 12mo, pp. 332. Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


Anthropological Religion. The Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1891. By F. Max 
= oa M. 12mo, pp. 464, uncut. Longmans, Green 


Oriental Religions and Christianity. Lectures my 
at Union Theological aw. by Frank F. —— 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 384. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 

The a ha Our same aa the Earth, Considered in 1 its 

ical Relations. 
By — J. Adams, New and wholly revised edition, 
8vo, pp. 650. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2'00 

The Pauline Theology. A Study of the Origin and Corre- 


lation of the Teachings of Paul. By George B. Steve 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. co Chas. Seribuer’s ay $2.00." 
SOCIOLOGY. 


The Industrial and Commercial History of England. 
Lectures delivered be the University of Oxford by the 
es James E. Thorold Rogers. Edited by his son, Arthur 

L. Rogers. 8vo, pp. 473. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. 
ridged and Revised. Together with ‘“The 

Man vs. the State.”” By a Spencer. 12mo, pp. 

420. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 








Germanic : A 4 in Primitive Ce, By 
Francis B. mere, Ph . 112mo, pp. 490. Chas. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 2. 00. 


The Revolutionary Spirit preceding the ye ‘Revolu- 
tion. By Félix Roequain. Condensed and translated by 
J. D. Hunting, with note by Prof. Huxley. 12mo, pp. 
186, Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


FINANCE.—POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Money, Silver, and Finance. By J. Howard Cowpe 
thwaite. 12mo, pp. 242. Putnam’s “* Questions of th the 
Day.” $1.25 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, for March, 1892. Edited by Edmund J. James. 
8vo, pp. 155. Philadelphia. Paper, $1.25. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Homeric Dictionary for Schools and Colleges. Based 
upon the German of Dr. op Translated 
by R. P. Keep and revised b Flagg. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 300. Harper & Seetiens $1.10. 

Le Fran ais Pratique. By Paul Bercy, B.L., author of 

‘le kane Frangaise.”’ 12mo, pp. 191. William R. 


An English Grammar for Higher Grades. Adapted from 
Whitney’s “ —— of English ( Grammar,” with new 
——— te . Sarah E. H. Lockwood. 12mo, 
pp. 25: 80 cts. 
College icemnaenee in Algebra: A Final Review. By 
a - Parsons Tibbetts, A.M. 16mo, pp. 46. Ginn 
55 ets. 


Number Lessons: A Book for Second and Third Year Pu- 
Dy, By Charles E. White. 16mo, pp. 201. D.C. Heath 
o. 45 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Rescue of an Old Place. Mary Caroline Robbins. 
16mo, pp. 289. Houghton, Mealin & Co. $1.25. 

Gestures and Attitudes: . ition of the Delsarte 
Philosophy of ression. By ward B. Warman, A.M., 
author of ‘‘ The Voice.’ us., small 4to, pp. 422. 

& Shepard. $3.00. 

My Lady’s Dressing Room. Adapted from the French of 
Baronne Staffe, with introduction and additions by Har- 
riet ——- Ayer. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 430, gilt 
top. Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Cassell’s Complete Pocket Guide to gy: 
and enlarged. Edited by E. C. Stedman ith 4 
32mo, pp. 505. Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Who Lies? An Interrogation. By Emil Blum and Sigmund 
B. Alexander. 16mo, pp. 229. Arena Publishing Co. 
Paper, 50 cts. 

Catalogue of Books and Autographs No. 9. [IIlus., 8vo, 

pp. 80, paper. Mitchell’s. New York. 








O AUTHORS.—The New York Bureav or Revision 
gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 
them for publication, and offers them to publishers. Send 
stamp to Dr. Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New 
York City. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY’S 
STEEL PENS. 





Made by a NEW and ORIGINAL process. 
Ask your dealer for them. 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


EAGLE PENCIL CoO., 
No. 73 Franklin Street, . . NEW YORK. 
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LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 


ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z.& W.M. CRANE set to work 
lo prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they bave succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANES 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
tique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are’as popular as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods.’ The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
so that the gum cannot come in contact 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 

A full line of these Standard Goods is kept 


constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 





‘PROGRESS AND ‘PROSPERITY. 


WISCONSIN has within the last few years widergone a 
wonderful change, and is to-day one of the most pros- 
perous and productive States in the Union; and what has 
made it so? Why, because her rich fertile lands are well 
adapted to and produce large crops of wheat, oats, corn, bar- 
ley, Fye, potatoes, hay, flax, hops, and tobacco: because her 
and timber trade exceeds that of any State east of the 
Rocky cies because of her enormous manufacturing 
interests, the quantity and value of her live stock, saying noth- 
ing of her mining products, fisheries, and enormous water- 
powers. This is a desirable State for settlers intending to 
locate in the Northwest. 

The Wisconsin Centra Love, as its name would indi- 
eate, penetrates the centre of the State, and tributary to its 
lines are the choicest farming and timber lands. Among the 
many thriving cities and towns along this popular route are 
Burlington, Waukesha, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Neenah, Me- 
nasha, Waupaca, Stevens Point, Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire, 
New Richmend, and Ashland. 

For tickets, maps, and full information, address 
Jas. C. Pop, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt., Chicago, Ill. 











The ‘Boorum & ‘Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Everything from the smaliest Pass-Book to the larg- 


est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York Cry. 





HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine Corre- 
Spondence Papers made by the WHITING 
PAPER COMPANY, of Holyoke? You 
will find them correct for all the uses 
of polite society. They are made in both 
rough and smooth finish, and in all the 
fashionable tints. Sold by ali dealers 
in really fine stationery throughout the 
United States. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated DCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 


And bis other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 


THE ‘“‘MATCHLESS” PENS. 


Big superiority of the “ MATCHLESS ” Pens 
is attested by the satisfaction that invariably 
attends their use. The ease and comfort with which 
they write, together with their durability and resist- 
ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the 
best Steel Pen in the market. 

SAMPLES of the six different styles will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. 








Price per Gross, . . $1.25. 
A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, Cuicaco. 
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CALIFORNIA. . 


All the principal Winter Resorts of California are reached 
in the most comfortable manner over the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad— 


The Santa Fe Route. 


Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars leave Chicago daily, and 
_tun via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego, without change. 


Excursion Tickets and detailed information can be obtained at the following offices of the 
Company: 261 Broadway, New York ; 332 Washington Street, Boston ; 29 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland ; 58 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto; 165 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
nati; 101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 





JOHN J. BYRNE, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Curcaago, IL. 


GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Tepexa, KAn. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 


Fine Point, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
‘Business, - - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
‘Broad Point,- - - Nos. 313 239 284 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 
Works: Camden, N. J.] 26 Joun St., NEW YORK. 


Trade Mark.) N O N P A R E I L. (Registered. 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, “Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longjellow sizes,—bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 

KOCH, SONS & CO., 
Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St, - - NEW YORK. 





| 





STANDARD STATIONERY. 


Wedding Invitations. 

Reception Cards. 

At-Home Cards. | 
STYLES in stationery of this kind vary 
but little from season to season, the ele- 
gance of appearance depending entirely 
on the excellence of execution and the 
quality of the materials used. Effect 
considered, our prices are the lowest. 


Menus. 
‘Dinner Cards. 
Luncheon Cards. 


The stationery of this kind that we pro- 
duce always bears distinctive marks of 
originality. We are prepared to furnish 
very handsome novelties in favors of rich 
and artistic effects. 


A. C, Wabash Avenue 
MCCLURG and 
& Co. Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Important New Publications 


EDWARD WHYMPER’S GREAT BOOK NOW READY. 
TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR 


By Epwarp Wuymper. With Maps and 140 Illustrations engraved by the author. 
8vo; price, $6.00. 
Hon. THEoporE RooseEvELtT writes: “The story of his travels, of the hardships he endured, and the triumphs 
he achieved, is of interest not only to mountaineers, but also to all lovers of manly adventure.” 
*,* A SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX on the collection of birds, insects, reptiles, fishes, etc., which the author 
brought from the Andes. Of these specimens, ninety-six species were new to science. 8vo, $5.00 net. 


A pamphlet by Mr. Wuymper is also published, on “How to Use THE ANEROID BAROMETER.” 8vo, 
75 cents net. 








THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


By Tuomas CartyLe. Lectures delivered April to July, 1838. 12mo, $1.00. Now pub- 
lished for the first time. 


“ Many will say that it is the clearest, wisest, most genuine book Carlyle ever produced.”—Julius H. Ward, 
in the Boston Herald. 


« Of exceptional interest.”—Hartford Courant. 
“ Delightful reading throughout.”— Philadelphia Press. 
« Written in Carlyle’s best manner.”—-New York Tribune. 





‘PPOTIPHAR’S WIFE, and Otber ‘Poems. 


By Sir Epwin Arnoip. 12mo, #1.25. 
The distinguished author of “THe Licut or Asta ” finds in the romantic life of Egypt and Japan the themes 
for nearly half the poems in this volume. They have all the throbbing intensity of passion, the glowing Oriental 
imagery, and the melodious rhythm, which have given extraordinary popularity to the author’s other poems. 





THE ‘DUCHESSES OF -ANGOULEME AND ‘BERRY. 
New volumes on the Famous Women of the French Court. Translated from the French of 
ImpertT DE Sarnt-AMAND. With Portraits. 12mo; each, $1.25. 


The volumes of the Famous Women of the French Court already issued cover the period from the beginning 
of the French Revolution until after Waterloo. The success of these has been so great that the publishers have 
begun the issue of volumes relating to the period of the Restoration. 


NOW READY: 
THE YOUTH OF THE ‘DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME. 


“ This is the first of the volumes on the period of the Restoration. Others (in immediate preparation) will 
deal with the Duchess of Angouleme at a later period, and the Duchess of Berry. The present volume relates 
to a period of intense interest, and abounds in those marvellous bits of descriptive writing in which the author so 
greatly excels.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid, on receipt of the price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, . . . . 743-745 Broapway, New York. 
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